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CHAPTER IV. 


Tae temporary barrack consisted of a long line of stabling, a part of 
which was partitioned off and fitted up as a sleeping-room for the men, the 
only access to it being by a door leading from that portion of the building 
which was occupied by the horses, the men sleeping under the same poof, 


and the guard-room being close by, a sentinel was considered unnecessary, 
the more particularly as one was placed at either end of the straight 
street, through which alone an enemy could advance. After he had com- 
municated with Connor, Darcy quickly returned, cut his great coat into 
twelve pieces, and gave four with as many bits of twine to each of his com- 
panions, reserving a similar number for himself, then cautioning them to 
remain quiet until he made a signal to them, he boldly entered the stable, 
just as he perceived by the light from the windows, that the sergeant and 
Connor were proceeding to the other apartment ; while the latter was stum- 
bling from bed to bed as he made his rounds, the landlord acted as a 
screen for Darcy, who actively detached two cloaks and as many helmets 
from where they hung close by the entrance, and regained the yard in 
safety. After having finished his inspection, the sergeant left his follower 
to lock the door, while he staggered towards the house. Darcy was imme- 
diately beside Connor, and seizing the latch, held the door, while the land- 
lord turned the key and shot the lock to make-believe that he had 
secured it. Before the host and sergeant had well entered the house, Darcy 
commenced talking aloud in the stable, so completely imitating the voice of 
Sergeant Woods that one of the yeomanry, who had been roused from 
his sleep by the noise, requested his superior to withdraw, and allow 
them to take their rest undisturbed. With the aid of the two gentlemen, 
three of the troopers were soon saddled, their feet meantime being covered 
With pieces of Darcy’s coat tied round the fetlock, and hay strewn on the 
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ground to prevent all noise ; while they were being led out, the pretended 
sergeant continued talking and moving the other horses about. ‘Then shutting 
the door with much more force than was necessary, he unbarred the yard. 
gate and allowed Lord Edward and Mike to pass out, the latter leading the 
spare horse, and both enveloped in the yeomanry cloaks and helmets, 
Turning to the left, as they moved slowly along, Darcy arranged how they 
should act on approaching the out-post, then descending into a ditch which 
ran along the road-side, he moved stealthily forward, keeping the horsemen 
a few paces in advance. ‘The wind which had risen blew towards the gen. 
tinel, who, notwithstanding the muffled feet, soon noticed the approach of 
the party, and immediately challenged. ‘ Hush,” cried Mike, in a 
whisper, as he rode close up to him, “the rebels are at hand, we are 
going as an advanced guard, mount and come along ; give me your carabing 
until you get into the saddle.” The cloaks and helmets completely deceived 
the man, who mechanically followed the commands given him. As he put 
foot into the stirrup he was seized from behind by Darcy, who, assisted by 
Lord Edward, quickly disarmed, gagged, and bound him, then placing him 
on horseback between the two gentlemen, they continued their route, led at 
a slinging pace by Darcy, who preceded them. After following the high 
road for some time, the guide turned into a narrow lane, and halted at some 
distance from the main thoroughfare, where a large block of bog-oak lay 
alongside, to this the yeoman (still gagged and pinioned), was firmly tied, 
and then Darcy, donning the cloak and helmet of his captive, mounted his 
horse and dashed along at a sharp canter. The troopers were stout and fresh, 
as day dawned they were safe from interruption or danger, and could dis- 
tinetly see the French fleet at anchor in the bay below them. 

** What a glorious sight!” exclaimed Lord Edward, in ecstasy, as they 
proceeded. “‘ Now, Mike, now success is certain, and our liberties are 
secured ; and yet,” he added, “ forty-six vessels of all sizes left Brest; I 
count only twenty-seven here, but that matters not ; with Hoche and half the 
number embarked, there can be no doubt of the result. How I| long to grasp 
the hand of the young Conqueror of the Rhine—:The Pacificator of la 
Vendee ;’ no better commander could be chosen for our purpose. Uniting 
the talents of an able diplomatist with those of a first-rate soldier, he is just 
the man to render justice to all, and to command the confidence of the 
different political and religious parties into which our suffering country is 
so unhappily divided. Ha! see, another ship is full in view, and I think 
I can discern more still further off; all’s well, all’s well. How surprised 
you will be, Mike, to see ‘Mon Ami Hoche,’ only twenty-six years of age; 
with the appearance of a boy and the modesty of a girl, he has already 
achieved glorious actions, which will emblazon his name in the page o 
history, and, if he lives, is certain to reach the highest military honours his 
country can bestow.” Springing from their horses, Lord Edward and his 
companions jumped into a boat, which was laden with provisions for the 
fleet, and pulling to the nearest ship of the line, demanded in French to #0 
the Commander-in-Chief. After some delay they were permitted to come 
on board, but were left pacing the deck while awaiting an introduction @ 
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the General, who had not as yet quitted his cabin. From one of the officers 
who joined them Lord Fdward learned that the fleet had experienced very 
severe weather since their departure from France, and that, on the very 
tight they sailed, a seventy-four, with all on board, had. perished; tha: 
subsequently, the Commander-in-Chief and the Admiral, both embarked in 
the same frigate, were, with some vessels of war and many transports, 
separated from them, and had not yet reached the rendezvous. At length, 
after some preliminary inquiries made by an aide-de-camp, they were con- 
ducted below, and on entering the cabin, found themselves in the presence 
of aman in the prime of life, but of cold and cautious manners. Conscious 
of his own social and political position, Lord Edward advanced towards 
him with the self-possession of a man of rank and the warmth of an Irish 
gentleman, but he was formally, even superciliously, received. The dis- 
ordered, and, indeed, almost ludicrous condition of his own and his com- 
panion’s dress, half military half civilian 4s it was, rendering them, as it 
appeared, persons of suspicious character in the eyes of the General. Hari 
for a moment, but at once remembering that appearances were against them, 
Lord Edward commenced by felicitating the General on his safe arrival, and 
on the favourable opportunity which chance had given him of distinguishing 
himself, by striking a blow at English power before the arrival of his chief ; 
but the compliments and anticipations seemed alike thrown away. Grouchy’s 
manner remained the same—haughty, reserved, and unconfiding. At 
length, after a pause in the conversation, Lord Edward fairly proceeded 
to business—“ | presume, General, that you will lose no time in effecting 
a disembarkation, the wind has fallen to a calm, and there is not a 
regular soldier within twenty miles to oppose your progress; by at once 
marching on Dublin, the whole country will rise as you pass, and within 
the city you will find aid enough to render its capture a matter of littie 
difficulty.” 

“Sir,” replied Grouchy, “ it is not for me to say what proceedings the 
General-in-Chief may adopt, should he arrive: I am only second in com- 
mand, and though, no doubt, in the absence of my superior, I am entitled 
tact on my own opinion, still, in such a very critical position as I find 
myself placed, I do not feel inclined to incur additional responsibility.” 

“ But surely, sir, you will not hesitate to act; you have escaped the 
English fleet, which will, no doubt, be soon upon your track; by landing 
your troops and stores you may at once dismiss your ships, and allow them 
wavoid an action; your force is amply sufficient, the whole country is 
armed, and prepared to join you.” 

“Sir, interrupted the French General, “ you will pardon me for de- 
dining to communicate my plans, or to adopt yours. I may say, however, 
that it is not likely that 1 shall undertake, with 10,000 men, a task which 
Hoche demanded 16,000 to accomplish.” 

“I shall take all responsibility on myself,” hastily answered Lord 
Edward, “ and hold you harmless, both to Hoche and the Directory.” 

There was a smile of sneering incredulity on Grouchy’s lips, as he 
teplied—* Really, sir, { must decline any further conversation with you 
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upon the subject of my duty. I have not the honour of your 
acquaintance ; it is possible that you are Lord Edward Fitzgerald, as you 
represent yourself to be, or, (pardon me for saying it,) you may be, for 
aught I know, an English spy. All the Irishmen who accompany the ex. 
pedition are with the Admiral, and unless you have some means of proving 
your identity, you cannot reasonably expect me to have faith in your state. 
ment, or confidence in your advice, the more particularly, to speak plainly, 
as 1 see on your helmet the royal arms, and on the buttons of your cloak 
the crown of England.” 

The justice of the remark struck Lord Edward dumb; he carried no 
document, not even his card, to prove his identity, which up to the present 
moment it was so necessary for him to conceal. He looked blankly at 
Mike, and the General, ascribing his silence and confusion to guilt, seemed 
more confirmed than before in his unfavourable opinions. Lord Edward 
explained the occurence in their flight, which would account for the eccen- 
tricity of their costume, but the story, improbable as it was, only added to 
Grouchy’s caution. ‘* Assuming all you say to be true, sir, as regards the 
steps you were obliged to take for safety on your journey here, such facts 
tally badly with your assertion that the people are armed and prepared to 
rise ; if such were really the case, surely the acknowledged leader of the 
insurrection could have no difficulty in passing through the country, 
without having recourse to a disguise which, disaffection being abroad, 
would be more likely to hazard his life than to secure it.” 

‘There is much truth in what you say, and I shall not further seek to 
convince you. Hoche’s arrival will soon set the matter at rest; but onc 
again I entreat you to act vigorously ; you will soon ascertain the trath of 
my assertions, and we shall remain as hostages in your hands until the 
arrival of the Commander-in-Chief. Meantime, as we have ridden far, and 
fared badly, we would gladly avail ourselves of your hospitality —we really 
require something to eat.” 

The free and easy manner of Lord Edward found no sympathy in 
Grouchy’s breast, rising from his seat, he coldly remarked, ‘that it was 
impossible they should remain on board, for he had determined on putting 
to sea again that very day, and was quite uncertain as to whether he shoul 
any longer await Hoche on the Irish coast, or at once return to France.” 
Then ringing his bell, and bowing them out, his steward was ordered to 
provide them with breakfast. 

They had scarcely finished a hasty meal, when an officer announesl 
that a boat was alongside to take them ashore. Lord Edward asked tose 
the General, but he was positively refused another interview, and tolis 
remonstrances, that surely he would not be forced on shore to be throw 
into the hands of his enemies, the only answer returned was, “ that the 
orders were peremptory and must be obeyed.” ‘“ What misfortune,” ened 
Lord Edward, when they were left alone upon the beach ; “ a curse seem 
to attend every effort made for Ireland's freedom ; here is a force sufficient 
twice over to attain the object, nothing to oppose their landing or thet 
progress, avd the fatal chance which has placed a coward, or a traitor, (for 
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he, too, may have been bought by Pitt,) in command, mars all our projects, 
and may utterly ruin our cause. But,” after a moment’s pause, he added 

, with that transition from the desponding to the hopeful which was 
s habitual to him, “ all is not yet lost ; Hoche may still reach our shores 
jn time, and if he does——” 

“But in the meantime, what's to become of us? the arrival of this fleet 
will soon bring the loyalists into the neighbourhood, we are strangers, and 
will certainly be arrested, better beg an asylum on board and run the risk 
of areturn to France if it cannot be avoided.” 

“Impossible for me; should this armament return without effecting 

hing, we must then act for ourselves ; and, were I absent, what chance 
would there be of getting the secret committee to move ; fools and poltroons 
as they were, they declined the offer of the militia regiments to seize the 
Gastle and arrest the Lord Lieutenant ; had I been there both’should have 
been in our power, and a general rising been accomplished; no, to Dublin 
I must attempt to go, no matter what the consequences.” 

“ And I shall not desert you,” replied Mike. 

As they hastened back, almost unconsciously, towards the hill from 
which they had first seen the French fleet, Darcy joined them ; having re- 
lations in the neighbourhood, he had procured corn for the horses, and 
breakfast for himself. His manner expressed astonishment at the apparent 
result of the visit to the French ships, but he asked no questions, rightly 
conjecturing that Lord Edward was pot in a humour to be interrogated. 
“Should we remain here for the night, can you procure us beds or even a 
waste house to sleep in, Darcy ?” 

* Why, thin, your lordship, it id be a droll thing if I couldn’t ; doesn’t 
my mother’s third cousin, ‘Terence Macgillicudy, live not a mile off—he’s 
related to Macgillicuddy of the Reeks, and has the strongest faction in the 
parish—he’s a man of the right sort, and so is his wife; and maybe they 
won't receive ye both—aye would they, if there was a dozen of the likes 
iv ye.” 

“Then, like a good fellow, go and see about it, but mind be cautious ; our 
names must not be known. I need not tell you that there are advertisements 
aid rewards for taking me, and that being found in my company would be 
fatal to Master Mike.” 

“My lord,” said Darcey, with the air of a man offended and hurt, 
“dy’e think I’d bring you where there was any danger of treachery? The 
tank couldn’t buy Terence or his wife, or one belonging to thim, and it’s 
proud they'll be to their dying day, and their childer’s childer afther thim, 
to have it said that they sheltered you, if the house was burned over their 
leads, and they lost every four-footed beast they have in the world on 
your account.” 

“Come, come, Darcy, I could suspect no ore who had a drop of your 
blood in their veins ; but people are incautious, and if 1 were discovered I 
should run, perhaps, more danger from the love of my friends, than from 
the vigilance of my enemies.” 

“ Keep,” said Darcy, when about to leave them, “ along the brow of 
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this hill close by the sea; get into some hollow, where you can see without 
heing seen; nothing can come near you from the water, for there is three 
hundred feet of clean rock; but mind well the land side, and if there is 
any danger, make for that ould tower, which ye can get up, and stay there 
till I come to ye ; don’t be near the horses, that are in yonder old walls, on 
any account, they’re likely to be looked after, and if found here, they 
think that the French stole them.” 

The gentlemen proceeded as directed, and not finding any suitable place of 
concealment, continued their walk until they arrived at the tower, which they 
were anxious to explore in case they should afterwards be obliged to have 
resort to it as a place of concealment or resistance. It was one of those 
round towers peculiar to Ireland, about which antiquarians have had such 
learned discussions with such unsatisfactory results, their origin and object 
remaining still undiscovered. Above one hundred feet in height, it was 
ascended by a circular stone staircase, and from its top, which was open, 
the view seemed almost boundless. Although this tower had been roofless 
from at least the Christian era, and the walls were exposed unprotected to 
the effects of the weather, still the cement had resisted the attacks of time, 
and the building was as complete, and much more solid, than any 
modern erection. The stairs were here and there broken; in some cases 
the steps had been altogether removed, but, evidently, those defects arose 
from mischievous idleness, or from a desire to apply the abstracted stones 
to some domestic purpose ; although there were many such breaches in the 
stairs, the ascent was easily enough accomplished, either by means of por- 
tions of the broken steps which still remained, or by holes made in the 
walls, which enabled the person ascending to make his way with little risk 
of danger. As the friends mounted, Lord Edward, who led the way, 
remarked—“ This is a God-send; nowhere could we find a place more 
suitable to our purposes; from hence we can, even with the naked eye, 
observe the motions of the fleet, defend ourselves if attacked, and, if need 
be, sell our lives dearly. There’s a prospect,” he continued, as he moved 
along a bench or sort of gallery, which ran all round the interior of the 
building at a few feet from the top; ha, by Heaven! the French are under 
weigh, and this incapable coward is about to abandon us; but no,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause, “I wronged him. See, the leading shipis 
heading northward; perhaps, after all, he is right to keep the open sea, 
when he hesitates to effect a landing; but, oh! what.a glorious sight, 
what an opportunity lost ; oh! for the arrival of Hoche. Do you see a ship 
to the south-westward—aye, two—two, certainly, I see. Hurrah! Mike, the 
cause may still be saved—see, the vessels below us are making signals #& 
they pass; hurrah! may Heaven be thanked !’’ 

“TI see two vessels clearly,” replied Mike; one has been there since 
morning, without apparently moving from the same position. They are, l 
fear, only look-out frigates, nothing more.” 

“Think you so? Well, at all events, you see he’s steering northward, 
which clearly shows his intention toe remain.” 
As each ship passed beneath them, Lord Edward deplored the loss of 
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such precious time, and bitterly regretted the false position in which he 
found himself placed. ‘Could I have been identified, this Grouchy would 
have been obliged to act.” 

“J doubt it ; his manner was that of a person who sought every ex- 
quse to evade a duty, which was either displeasing on account of its: 
responsibility, or which he was determined from other motives should prove 
a failure in its execution.” 

For two nights they slept in the house of Darcy’s relation, proceeding 
there after dark, and leaving before day-break, each carrying with him a 
sufficiency of oaten bread, fresh butter, and rich cream, on which they 
feasted in their hiding-place. During this weary time their eyes met no 
object on the wide waste of waters but the same two vessels which they 
had discerned on their first mounting the tower; they still remained as if 
motionless in their original positions. All this time no British fleet are 
peared, and it would almost appear as if the arrival of the French had been 
unnoticed. The third day came and with it a change of weather. The 
wind blew in wild gusts, the sky was lowering, and the huge swell of the 
Atlantic, which dashed against the perpendicular c'iffs, raised its crested 
head above their summits, and sent its drifting spray clean over the lofty 
tower in which they stood. As night approached, the wind, which hour'y 
increased in violence, blew steadily from the west, the thunder commenced 
to growl, and vivid flashes of lightning occasionally glared through the 
pitchy darkness which now overspread the ocean. As they were about to 
descend, Lord Edward looked anxiously seaward, ‘Can you see anything, 
Mike? I think—’tis certain ; yes, that flash enabled me to see two ships— 
‘ts the fleet returning; may God preserve them! for their position is 
perilous on a lee shore in such a storm as this.” 

“Yes,” interposed Mike, ‘‘ there, I see them, too ; and look at the signal 
ye, § light burning on the opposite side of the bay ; it must be the French fleet 
eed returning.” 
ved “Perhaps with Hoche ; God grant ! let’s go down and burn a light, too.” 
the “That,” said Mike, “ would be destruction, they have evidently an 
o uderstanding with some one on shore, to interfere with these arrangements 
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would be disastrous ; but iet’s go down, we can render no assistance here.” 
Some minutes after reaching the shore were passed in breathless silence, 
sea, each man striving to penetrate the darkness, at length a blue light ascended 
and from almost beneath them, and they distinctly saw a ship, evidently en- 
ship §} deavouring to make the harbour. The signal was quickly answered by 
the J} other vessels, some near, some more distant, which left no doubt that the 
fleet was returning to its former anchorage. The glare of the signals had 
i scarcely passed away, when an awful peal of thunder burst over their heads, 
sine. 4 flash which followed, struck thel abouring ship, and the blaze of light 
in which she was enveloped exposed her desperate condition fully to their 
view. A squall more terrible than any which preceded it now caught her, 
yard, she reeled under its power, and a huge wave heaving her as it were bodily 
out of the water, flung her on her beam ends into the trough of the sea. 

They could hear, even over the roaring of the ocean, the cry of despair 
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which issued from the crew ; they could see, by the light of the laterns, the 
seamen busily employed in cutting away the masts, while the wreck wag 
fast drifting toward the cliff on which they stood ; another moment of sus. 
pense, the top hamper fell overboard, and the ship was righting, when a 
huge sea took her forward, her stem was thrown up like a cork, and she 
sank head foremost in the seething waters. For hours they watched that 
dreadful night, accompanied by Darcy, who, not knowing the cause of their 
delay had come to seek them, they descended as close to the sea as the 
nature of the shore would permit, but they could discern no remnant of the 
lost vessel ; now and then, as the moon shone forth for a moment through 
the fleeting clouds, or the lightning flashed more vividly, they could see the 
bodies of the men who perished, borne forward by the waves, erect, with 
outspread arms, as if ready to spring upon the shore, and then sucked back 
again by the eddy, after having been dashed against the projecting rocks, 
The signals made by the other ships became more and more distant, and 
at length were lost to view; so it was possible that all the rest of the fleet 
had succeeded in beating off shore, and gaining the open sea. 

After a sleepless night, the friends had reached their station in the 
tower as day dawned, but nothing was to be seen upon the sea, The wind 
had fallen, but the swell still ran high. The ocean still felt the effects of 
the storm, they looked anxiously for the two vessels which they were ac- 
customed to see, as if stationary, but they also had disappeared, “ and so 
end our hopes,” said Lord Edward with a sigh, ‘a little more courage or 
a little more honesty and things would have gone differently ; our only 
chance now rests on their meeting Hoche.” 

“¢ And this is but a poor one, for after such a night those left of them 
may be unequal to the attempt, even if led by such a hero.” 

** Look to the south-westward,” cried Lord Edward, hastily. 

“Yes,” said Mike, “‘I see aship; certainly she steers this way, all her 
sails are set, and the wind is fair.” 

The stranger was watched with intense anxiety as she rapidly ap- 
proached, but she carried no flag which would enable them to discover her 
nationality ; she passed the opening of the Bay, close in shore, as if to 
see what it contained, then put about and beat up until she had gained 
sufficient offing ; made a signal, which was apparently answered as she 
immediately ran in and dropped her anchor. Darcy who had been de- 
spatched to ascertain her character, returned with an assurance that she 
was a French ship, and that some Irishhmen were on board. 

“ Then this is Hoche,” exclaimed Lord Edward, “ let’s be off to greet 
him.” 

“There was no shore boat, but Lord Edward having taken off his 
cloak and helmet was soon recognised. The tricolour was hoisted, and the 
Captain’s gig was lowered and sent to fetch them. Hoche received them 
at the gangway with the Irish Delegates, who accompanied the expedition, 
and after warmly embracing Lord Edward, conducted him to his cabin. 

“ My dear lord, misfortune seems to dog us ; delayed for a whole month 
while the weather was fine, and the wind favourable, by the traitors who 
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sold themselves to England, we were, I may savy, forced to embark when 
it blew a hurricane against us; the first night I was separated from the 
expedition, and what it’s fate has been I know not.” 

“ Unfortunately, I can give you some sad information upon the subject.” 
Lord Edward then recounted all that had occurred, his interview with 
Grouchy, the departure and return of the fleet, the probable escape of the 
greater part of it in the storm, and he concluded by denouncing the Gene- 
ral “as either a coward or a traitor.” 

“ Ah,” said Hoche, sadly, “in that respect you wrong him, he is capable 
and daring when in a subordinate position, but should he, when in com- 
mand, be ever placed in a difficult one, his dread of responsibility may 
ruin the best interests of his country ; J acquit him of corruption, although 
he was forced upon me, but on all other hands we have been sold. <A 
curse upon those heartless monsters who secretly abet the cause of tyranny, 
and baffle all our efforts when liberty is really to be served; who exhibit 
us, the generous soldiers of France, to a horror-stricken world only as the 
spreaders of a political pestilence, who, while proclaiming freedom, smother 
it in innocent blood ; but should the fleet not return here; and that I have 
the good fortune to reach Brest again ; be assured that I shall never cease 
my exertions until a more formidable expedition comes, and that quickly, to 
your assistance.” 

“ Tt will arrive too late, I fear,” said Lord Edward, despondingly; “ after 
this failure, the government will force us into unsupported, and, therefore, 
hopeless rebellion.” 

The day was passed in making arrangements for a landing, in case of 
Grouchy’s return, but he appeared no more, and next morning after warmly, 
but fruitlessly, pressing Lord Edward to accompany him, Hoche set sail, 
and, unmolested by the British cruisers, reached France in safety. 

“ Now,” said Lord Edward to Mike, when they were landed, “I must 
to Dublin, come what may ; after this open exposure of our designs, Govern- 
ment will act without reserve, and one of two things must happen, before any 
foreign aid can reach us—they will either succeed in arresting all the chiefs, 
and so stifle the rebellion ; or their cruelties and excesses will compel the 
people to rise in self-defence, no matter what the odds against them. I 
must be upon the spot to warn and guide the executive committee, to dis- 
cover if I can, the traitor who evidently is amongst us ; to take measures for 
an immediate insurrection ; if necessary, and to see that it be conducted in 
the manner most likely, if not to command instant success, at least to secure 
a prolonged resistance.” 

Mounted on the yeomanry horses, and disguised in cloaks and helmets 
as before, they set out soon after nightfall on their return to Captain Jack’s ; 
this time they travelled by the public road, which made their journey shorter, 
although it necessitated their passing through some villages which lay upon 
their route ; but Darcy made inquires, as they proceeded, and found that the 
different detachments of yeomanry which had been scattered over the country, 
were either withdrawn by orders, or had of their own accord retired, from 
fear of being attacked by the French, who, rumour had it, were already 
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landed in force. Having abandoned their horses some distance from their 
place of refuge, they lay concealed in the mountains until] next night, when, 
on a preconcerted signal from the Castle, they again took boat, and arrived at 
that hospitable mansion, where a hearty welcome, and a comfortable supper 
awaited them. Here they learned that the house had been twice searched 
since their departure, the last time by police agents from Dublin, who were 
still remaining in the county town, some five miles off. There was evidently 
no time to be lost in quitting this part of the country, and ‘ the mistress” 
had, with due foresight, made all the necessary preparations for their journey, 
the instant she was apprized of their arrival in the neighbourhood. The 
herdsman, and his boy Shemeen, had been sent off the day before with 
sheep for Dublin market, protected by the pass obtained from Captain 
Lammy, while the blank form, dropped by that gentleman on the carpet, 
and so adroitly secured by Mrs. O’Mahony, was filled up for the same persons, 
the writing, in the body of the paper, and the signature being so perfectly 
imitated, as to render detection impossible, while clothessuitable fordisguising 
Lord Edward and Master Mike, were in readiness. There was no occasion 
for the latter quitting the country, as, though suspected, he was still uncom- 
promised, but Lord Edward's safety, and the form of the pass, required that 
both should go, as in case of difficulty, the chief conspirator might be in 
some ways concealed, or occupied, so as to escape observation, while Mike, 
for whose apprehension no warrant was issued, and whose person was not 
described in the “ Hue and Cry,” might give the necessary explanations, 
and produce the passport when required. It was arranged that the two 
gentlemen, travelling by night, and reposing during the day at friends’ houses, 
‘should overtake the shepherd and his boy, the night before they reached 
Dublin, and drive the sheep the last stage of their journey, the real shep- 
herds joining them on their entrance to the city, taking charge at some con- 
venient opportunity in the street, and allowing their representatives to retire 
unnoticed. All went well, and as the men driving cattle to Smithfield, left 
their last halting-place in the evening, so as to reach the market-place by 
break of day the following morning, Lord Edward and Mike, perfectly dis- 
guised, set out on their journey, the latter well versed in all the terms used 
by a person in his assumed capacity, to urge on the animals in their charge, 
at the pace necessary to cover the distance they had to perform. The sun 
was just sinking in the west, when reaching a sharp turn in the road, the 
noble demesne and proud mansion of Carton burst upon their view. Lord 
Edward gazed upon his splendid, and once happy home, for some moments 
in silence, ‘* Mike,” he said, as the tears rolled down his cheeks, “ it is hard 
for a man, circumstanced as I am now, to look unmoved, upon the scene im 
which he passed his infancy and youth. I can distinguish the very trees 
under which I played, the gentle slopes which I rolled down for amusement; 
I see the windows of the nursery, in which my darling mother used to kiss 
and bless me, of the room in which I slept, when I returned from America, 
a distinguished and a flattered soldier ; as I think on those happy and hopeful 
times, and on my present prospects and condition, my melting heart some- 
times yearns for the past, and sinks within me, when I contemplate what 
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the future may bring forth—and see—and see,” he shouted, losing all self- 
control, “see, there are my wife and children coming fiom the house—I 
will—I must embrace them, come what may. Mike, you will wait here, 
until I return, one moment— one moment only, with my wife and children.” 

“My Lord, my Lord,” said Mike, restaining him, “‘ you know not what 
you would do—to follow the impulse of yonr heart would be but to make 
your wife more miserable, most probably to sacrifice your own safety, and to 
destroy the only chance you have of being united to her, of winning the 
independence of your country, and being hailed as its deliverer.” 

The unfortunate nobleman threw himself into his friend’s arms, his 
head rested upon his breast, while he sobbed like a child, soon cheering up 
again, he said, ‘‘you are right, Mike, you are right, committed toa great cause, 
I must stifle my own feelings, and even deny myself the indulgence of yield- 
ing to nature's cravings; but one look more ; see, there they are again.” 
Sinking on his knee, and raising his hat, “ May heaven bless and preserve 
you, my wife and children ; may that God who fathoms the heart of man, and 
knows the purity of the motives which have induced me to abandon you, and 
become the champion of a persecuted people and an oppressed country, may 
he shield you, if it be his will that I should perish ; and should he crown my 
efforts with success, may he guard you in safety until, flushed with victory, 
I come proudly to clasp you to my heart, amidst the prayers and blessings 
of a liberated nation.” 

He was startled by the sound of military music, and had scarcely time 
to spring from his kneeling position, when the head of a dragoofi regiment 
turned the angle in the road, advancing towards them. The weary sheep 
were scattered about, and many had lain down during the short delay. 
Mike immediately commenced running about and driving them to one side, 
s0 as to allow space for the soldiers to pass, all the time shouting and 
cursing at Shemeen to stir himself and mind his business. By this means 
Lord Edward’s back was always kept towards the dragoons, and while 
employed in poking and lifting the tired sheep he was enabled effectually 
to conceal his face. Mike managed to make some of his charge jump the 
roadside ditch and get into the adjoining field ; they were quickly followed 
by others, and then he roared at Shemeen to prevent them joining a flock 
that was pasturing there. Lord Edward immediately pursued, and his 
active, but ineffectual, attempts to keep his truant animals from mixing 
with the others greatly amused the soldiers, who were halted while the 
officer examined the pass; finding it correct, he ordered his men to march, 
who, while they remained in sight, kept cracking their jokes on the dis- 
comfiture of the baffled shepherd. They had journeyed but a short distance 
further, when the square and massive tower of the old Castle of Maynooth 
stood grimly forth in the dim twilight. 

“There,” exclaimed Lord Edward, “ there, Mike, is my antidote to 
weakness ; if I melt with tenderness on seeing yonder dove-cot of my now 
peace-loving family, my soul swells with pride as I gaze upon that ancient 
eyrie of the Geraldines, from which, in olden times, the warriors of my 
tace issued to smite the oppressors of their adopted country. Oft in my 
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boyish days, as I paced the ruined hall, I fancied it peopled with the stout 
hearts that bearded English tyrants in their palaces, and glittering with 
the true swords which they wielded in the cause of independence ; how 
often have I bewailed the fate that cast my lot in those degenerate days, 
and envied ‘ Silken Thomas’ the glory of boldly renouncing his allegiance 
in the very seat of royalty, and falling bravely in defence of right.” 

The rest of the journey was performed during the night, and they 
reached Dublin by day-dawn without having ran any risk of discovery, 
As they turned the corner of King-street, their charge was taken up by 
Shemeen and his master, without delay or the exchange of a single word, 
Lord Edward betook himself to the lodging prepared for him in Thomas- 
street, and Mike, who had sent forward his portmanteau, containing a 
change of clothes, to a friend’s house, proceeded there, and destroyed the 
frieze garments in which he had been disguised. 

It was necessary that Mike should remain in town to await the decision 
of the secret committee, and, on the afternoon of the second day, he pro- 
ceeded to Thomas-street, to learn the result of their deliberation ; he found 
that Lord Edward, after an early dinner, had thrown himself upon his bed 
to take a short sleep; while awaiting his awaking, the master of the house 
occupied the time in showing Mike the arrangements made for his guest's 
immediate flight in case of need. They mounted to the attic, from whence 
a small and well-concealed door led into a similar apartment in the adjoin- 
ing house, used as a rag-store. There he pointed out a large wicker basket, 
which was*kept always attached to the crane, used for raising and lifting 

down the rags, in which Lord Edward, should need be, was to descend 
’ into the neighbouring yard, from whence he might easily escape, while the 
officers of justice were searching his apartments; a projecting ‘angle of 
the house in which he lay concealed protected the basket from being de- 
tected in its descent, and opposite, in the rear, was the high, blank wall 
of the Marshalsea Prison, which effectually prevented observation from 
that quarter; two trusty men were always at hand to work the windlass, 
so that, unless the secret door was at once discovered, ample time would 
be allowed the fugitive to reach the ground and evade his enemies. 

While they were thus occupied, an unusual noise arose from the street, 
the master of the house rushed quickly through the concealed door, en- 
joining Mike to await his return; on looking from the top ballustrade of 
the stairs he saw the lower flights crowded with soldiers, and Lord Edward 
brandishing a bloody dagger, and struggling amongst them. Some held 
by his legs, while others, forming a circle round him, pressed him down 
with their muskets, their orders being to capture him, if possible, alive; 
while in this helpless condition he was wounded in the neck by a drummer. 
The hall-door had been left open, whether by accident or design is still 
unknown, and the soldiers, undelayed by any opposition, at once rushed 
upon their prey. The unfortunate nobleman was completely surprised; 
nevertheless, jumping from his bed, he killed one of his assailants, and 
continued gallantly fighting until twice wounded, and overpowered by 
numbers, he fell fainting from loss of blood. 
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Hastening back, Lord Edward’s host found Mike already in the basket, 
with the two men, one of whom proved to be Darcy, at the windlass. 

“ All is lost !” he cried, ‘* Lord Edward is killed ; when you get down, 
pass out by the yard-gate, which is never locked ; keep to your right until 

u reach the street, and then save yourself as best you can.” 

When Mike entered Dirty-lane, he found it full of people rushing 
towards the scene of the catastrophe, some with the intention of attempt- 
ing a rescue, others for the purpose of supporting the police-officers who 
had made so important a capture. All were brought to a stand-still by 
the approach of a hackney-coach surrounded by soldiers; he caught a 
glimpse, as it passed, of a man in the back seat, covered with blood, and 
supported by two persons who sat on either side of him. With a down- 
cast and troubled heart Mike reached his friend’s house, and having 
snatched a hasty meal, at once proceeded home by the mail, which he 
luckily found just on the point of starting. 

Unfortunate Lord Edward was consigned to Newgate, amidst the jeers 
and insults of a savage yeomanry, who were entrusted with his custody. 
Every expedient was adopted by his ungenerous and brutal guardians to 
aggravate the misery of his situation ; his wounds were not attended to ; 
all comforts were cruelly denied him ; and it was only, when at the point of 
death, and when recovery was impossible, that the influence of his family 
could obtain permission for an affectionate brother to visit him, and that 
he was allowed the consolation of having a faithful servant to attend to 
his wants, and witness his last moments. 

It was night ; on a rude truckle-bed, in a narrow and dismal cell, lay 
the high- born and noble-hearted Lord Edward ; a small tallow candle gave 
adim, melancholy light ; while close by his pillow was a man upon his 
knees, in the attitude of prayer. The sentinel, always hitherto stationed 
in this miserable abode, had been withdrawn, now that the supreme 
moment was arrived, and the sufferer was left in the enjoyment of privacy, 
when it was supposed that he had lost all power of enjoying it. The 
dying man had lain for some time apparently insensible, when suddenly, 
as often occurs before the spirit’s departure, he seemed to recover his 
senses, and to appreciate his situation. 

“ Darcy,” he said, feebly, “are we alone? there is a film before my 
eyes, and I cannot see.” 

“We are, my lord.” 

“Then, take, my hand; I have not power to give it; now press it, 
that I may feel the grasp of a faithful friend ; may God prosper and pro- 
tect you, for all—for all the true services you have rendered me—and— 
and should you be brought to misfortune—by following my example—you 
will forgive me—won’t you ?” 

“Oh, my lord,” cried Darcy, sobbing aloud, “1’ll love your memory to 
the last hour of my life!” 

“Has Master Mike escaped ?” 

“ Yes, my lord”. 

“Thank God! now—ah, Darcy, it’s nearly over—press. my hand still 
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closer—I can’t feel you—so, carry my blessing to my wife and children; 
tell the true men whom you know to be steadfast—and—hopeful—in 
their holy cause—and say—and say—that my last prayer was—was—for 
my country.” 

Thus perished, in the flower of life, a man who sacrificed all the 
honours and blessings which high station, military renown, and domestic 
happiness could bestow, in behalf of his then oppressed country. Far 
greater concessions in favour of liberty, than he then sought to obtain by 
armed force, have since been freely granted, on the grounds of common 
justice. The attainder which branded him as a traitor has long been 
reversed ; and, without any imputation on our loyalty, we may pronounce 
him, in the present day of equal laws and privileges, to have been the 
purest, if not the ablest, patriot that ever took a prominent part in the 
past political struggles of Ireland. 





CHAPTER V. 


Mrs. Pennant was alone in her drawing-room ; an open letter lay upon 
the table before her, to which she was evidently preparing a reply. ft 
was the one her son had written, demanding the explanation which Mike 
had sought from him regarding his property and connections, apprising 
her of his attachment, and requesting her consent to his union with Miss 
Bingham, the neice of Colonel Maurice Blake, of Dunseverick Castle, 
From the poor lady’s appearance and manner, it might easily be discovered 
that this communication had greatly atilicted her, and that she hesitated 
as to the answer which it was her duty to return. To gratify her son’s 
wishes in every possible manner was the paramount desire of her heart; 
but to sanction his alliance with the niece of her husband’s persecutor— 
even murderer, (for such she conceived him to be)—appeared, in her 
eyes, nothing less than an act of treason towards that husband’s memory— 
an almost tacit admission of his guilt. Often she commenced to write; 
then, tearing her unfinished letters, she abandoned the ungrateful task. 
After many fruitless efforts to accomplish her object, she sat for some 
minutes in thought, tears running down her cheeks ; then, rising from her 
seat, she fell upon her knees, clasped her hands in an attitude of supplica- 
tion, and prayed that God might direct her what to do. At this in- 
stant a post-chaise drove rapidly to the house, and before she had well 
time to rise from her knees, the door flew open, and her son stood 
before her. His appearance was so ghastly that Mrs. Pennant. at first 
did not recognise him ; then she uttered an exclamation of surprise, aud 
sprang forward to clasp him to her breast. ‘Ihe young man received her 
embrace motionless and in silence, and then bursting into tears, as his head 
fell npon her shoulder, he demanded, in a voice which indicated the depth 
of his misery—‘* Mother—dear mother! am I the son of a murderer ?” 

Mrs. Pennant’s arms fell from his neck, and she gazed for a moment 
fixedly on his care-worn countenance, 

“ Great Hea¥ens! my child, where have you heard that falsehood ” 
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“TJ heard it on the spot where he died, and from Colone: Blake, who 
brought him to justice.” 

* Did he know who you were ?” 

“°*Twas he who told me.” 

“ And you heard the memory of your father maligned, in patience ? 
Lioyd Pennant,” she continued, drawing her person to its full height, 
“did I believe you capable of giving credit to your murdered father’s 
guilt, I should spurn you from my heart, and drive you from my presence, 
dearly as I love you! and yet,” she added, tenderly, “how can I blame 
you? you never heard the story, and were ignorant of my poor lost hus- 
band’s fate ;” then, sinking exhausted ona chair, and raising her out- 
stretched arms towards heaven, she fervently prayed God to enable her to 
bear with fortitude this crowning affliction. 

“ Mother—dearest mother!” (cried Pennant, flinging himself at her 
feet,) “tell me it is not true, and let me believe that my father was 
guiltless ; tell me of his innocence as certain, and | shall cherish his 
memory, though the world pronounce against him.” 

“ Heaven bless you, my child !” and mother and son were locked in each 
other’s arms. 

“In the presence of God,” she said, solemnly, “I believe implicitly 
in his innocence ; I had the declaration from his truthful lips before and 
after his condemnation, and he died, protesting against the injustice of hia 
sentence. The time is now come when you should have the history of 
your parents, and your own real name and position ; but you are fatigued 
and seem exhausted ; have some refreshment, and then x 

“No, mother, now, let me hear all; I cannot bide delay.” 

“T, your mother, am Lady Marguerite, the only child of the late Earl 
of Kildare, and your father, Ulick Martin, though untitled, descended from 
as ancient and unblemished a race. He was an only child, and heir to a 
very large estate. While left alone at Kildare Castle, on one of those oc- 
casions, when the Earl went to France on political affairs, we met, and in 
the end, were privately married by our domestic chaplain, Father Stephen, 
but our union was carefully kept secret, because old Martin, having become 
Protestant, had complete control over the disposal of his property, and 





_ my husband had, previous to our marriage, made profession of the Catholic 


faith, which, in his father’s eyes, would have been a sufficent cause for dis- 
inheriting him ; on my father’s side, too, there would have been insurmount- 
able objections, unless the fagt of my dear Ulick’s having returned to thé 
Church could be made public, for, devotedly attached to his religion, he 
looked upon the elder Martin as a despicable renegade, who had deserted 
his God, to secure his earthly possessions. The old man’s death, however, 
might be daily anticipated, and then the chaplain calculated on being easily 
able to reconcile the Earl to a match, which, in a worldly point of view, 
was all that could be desired. Your birth was easily concealed, as I never 
went into society, and your grandfather was still absent. We lived in love 
aud hope, until, unfortunately, a duel took place between your father and 
Captain Desmond, the brother of Mrs. Blake, close by the Abbey of 
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Dunseverick ; the Colonel acted as the friend of his relative, who fell 
wounded in the side, at the first fire; as your father and his second ip. 
stantly fled, Blake was obliged to leave the wounded man alone, while he 
fetched the surgeon, who waited out of sight, until his services should be 
required. On his return with the medical man, they found Desmond dead, 
from a second wound in the forehead, with the pistol, which had been up. 
used in the duel, lying by his side, and still warm from a recent discharge, 
As they stood by the lifeless body, two boys came from the Abbey, the 
elder of whom declared, that in the Colonel’s absence, Squire Ulick had 
returned, shot his prostrate adversary, and then ran off again. The simple 
story of their informant, coupled with the fact, that both gentlemen had 
heard the shot, and saw your father pass quickly and alone, over an ad- 
joining hill, as they were approaching the Abbey, convinced them that a 
cold-blooded murder had been committed. Law proceedings were quickly 
taken, and my unfortunate husband was committed to jail, to abide his 
trial, for the revolting crime of which he stood accused. You may imagine 
the agony of my feelings, when informed of the terrible misfortune. My 
first impulse was at once to proclaim my marriage, and fly to my husband, 
to console and support him in his afflictions ; but the chaplain combatted, 
and overcame my resolution, by pointing out the many evil consequences, 
which might result from such a step. Through him, however, we kept up 
constant communication, and the poor prisoner had at least the consolation 
of knowing, that his wife was most firmly convinced of his innocence, and 
more devoted, (if that were possible,) than ever in her love. The proof 
against your father was strong, and he was unable to produce any evi- 
dence ; or to give any explanation that could invalidate it. As time wore 
on, without throwing any favourable light upon his case, his nearest con- 
nections turned against him; his father, a cold-hearted man, of haughty 
temperament, and excessive pride, in whom age, and bodily infirmity 
seemed to have obliterated ‘all feelings of parental affection, rejected his 
entreaties for an interview, and being assured by his lawyers, that defence 
was hopeless, openly expressed his inteation of taking no step which might 
tend to rescue his only child from the perilous position in which he stood, 
or to save him from the ignominious punishment necessarily attendant on 
conviction ; his very second, stung by the disgrace which a participation in 
the unfortunate affair had entailed upon himself, was likely to prove one 
of the most dangerous witnesses against him. The period for holding the 
assizes arrived, and the excitment, which had for some time flagged, was 
now revived with increased intensity. On the day appointed for the trial, 
the court was filled to excess, and I, disguised and attended by my maid 
and Rory Mahon, your father’s fosterer, was amongst the crowd, and could 
hear their different remarks, as the case proceeded. The appearance of my 
poor husband, as he stood in the dock, shocked me, and created a strong 
prejudice against him. Pale, careworn, dejected, and scarcely able t0 
support himself at the bar, he pleaded ‘not guilty,’ in a faltering voice, 
and seemed as if willing to resign himself to his impending fate, without 
even making ameffort to avoid it. Alas! how often are we misled by ap 
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ces. The hopeless misery of a man, deserted by his friends, over- 
whelmed by a damning, but false accusation, and about to be consigned to 
an ignominious death, was attributed by those around me to far different 
causes. ‘ Remorse’ was said to have palsied his intellect and wasted his 
physical strength—‘ Guilt,’ was declared to be imprinted upon his haggard 
brow—and many were the imprecations, which I heard showered upon the 
head of the wretch, who had foully deprived a former friend of life, and 
heaped never-ending obloquy on an aged parent, and an honoured family. 
The gentleman who acted as his second, stated, when examined as a wit- 
ness, that, after having left the ground, the prisoner insisted on returning 
to ascertain the condition of the wounded man ; that broken ground inter- 
vening between the spot on which they parted, and the place where the duel 
had been fought, he (the witness) could see nothing of what might have oc- 
curred after the prisoner had left his sight ; that while awaiting his return, he 
heard a shot, and learned, on the prisoner’s rejoining him, that he had found 
his adversary alone, and dead. ‘The witness was obliged to admit, that the 
prisoner was extremely agitated, and that his manner and expressions had 
seemed unaccountable to himself. The elder of the two boys swore, that 
he and his cousin had been seeking birds’ nests amongst the ivy on the 
tower, that they witnessed the duel; that immediately after Colonel Blake left 
they saw the accused return, take up the pistol, and shoot Captain Desmond, 
(who begged for mercy,) through the head, and that after having placed the 
weapon with which he killed him, by the dead man’s side, he then made 
his escape ; when cross-examined, he said, ‘ that the duel being over, and he 
was in the act of descending the tower, when Colonel Blake went away, and 
that befure he could reach the ground, the prisoner came back, that after 
what then happened, he became so terrified as to be unable to move, until 
Colonel Blake and the other gentleman arrived, when he immediately went 
forward, and informed them of all he had seen.’ His testimony, given in a 
cool, collected, and ingenuous manner, carried conviction to the minds of all 
who heard it. He was succeeded on the witness-table, by a boy of still 
more tender years, who told a similar story, and fully corroborated the ac- 
count of the transaction giveu by his companion. Colonel Blake and the 
Doctor were produced, to complete the chain of evidence. ‘They both had 
heard the shot, had both seen the prisoner running from the place, and 
found Desmond dead, with the recently discharged pistol lying by his side, 
and the former positively swore, that the wound in the forehead (the im- 
mediate cause of death), must have been inflicted during the time he was 
absent, seeking the doctor. The judge charged decidedly for a convic- 
tion, In the course of his observations, he told the jury, * that the murder 
must have been committed, either by the prisoner, or by the two boys who had 
bore testimony against him, as it was admitted, that no other person had 
been present, or near the scene of the tragedy ; that, independent of the im- 
probability of children of such tender age having been guilty of such a griev- 
ous crime, without any assigned reason, there was a fact which spoke 
dearly for their innocence. They had come forward to denounce the 
the assassin, when they might, either by flying before Colonel Blake re- 
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turned, or by afterwards lying concealed where they were, have g¢asily 
escaped all observation ; but on the contrary, they had stood their ground, 
conscious of their own innocence, and at once gave information, when they 
saw that theirown personal safety was secured ; such conduct, he said, was 
seldom practised by the peasantry, it deserved the highest eulogium, but 
he should take care, he added, that the government protected and rewarded 
those who acted in so exemplary and praiseworthy a manner :’ a verdict of 
guilty was returned, and sentence of death pronounced. I was borne from 
the court-house by the issuing crowd, and as we returned into a bye-path, 
to avoid the observation, the ‘ fosterer,’ with a confident air, told me to 
cheer up, ‘for that we should save him still.’ This glimpse of hope, 
slight as it was, banished all weakness, and inspired me with a courage 
and resolution, of which 1 believed myself before incapable ; to aid in my 
husband’s escape, by any means available, was now my fixed determination, 
and to accomplish this duty became the constant study of my mind. The 
sentence was to be carried out where the crime had been committed, the 
escort would not be strong, and we resolved on effecting a rescue, but to 
attempt so bold an undertaking, it was necessary to secure the assistance 
of the ‘White Boys.’ Rory Mahon, already a member of the society, 
put himself in communication with their leaders, but he was unable to 
succeed in procuring a promise of their aid ; disinclination to interfere in a 
case where, even in their not over scrupulous estimation, all rules of fair 
play and honour had been violated, influenced some—dread ‘of incurring 
Colonel Blake’s displeasure deterred others ; they argued that, he who had 
been so active a partizan in forwarding the prosecution, would never for- 
give those who balked him in hisrevenge. The fatal day approached, and 
Rory felt obliged to tell me that all his attempts to effect our object had 
failed. There was but one chance, he said, left, and that chance depended 
altogether on my resolution, he then proposed that I should attend the 
White Boy lodge in man’s attire, and if his last effort at persuasion proved 
abortive, that I should abandcn my disguise, avow myself to be ‘ Squire 
Ulick’s wife,’ pledge my truth for his innocence, and demand their armed 
assistance. 

bes “ It was arranged, that disguised as a peasant, and introduced by Rory 
Mahon, who was permitted to remain with him as his servant, I should 
endeavour to have, perhaps, a last interview with my husband. The 
periodical assemblage of the ‘ White Boys’ was to take place on the night 
but one after Rory had made his last proposition. ‘The visit to the jail 
was arranged for the day following, and the succeeding one was that fixed 
upon for the execution. It was absolutely necessary that the final reso- 
Jution of the ‘White Boys’ should be at once ascertained, so as to enable 
me to communicate to your father any plans which might be adopted. 
The meeting was to be held at the house of the fosterer’s sister, where 
you were at nurse. The night was pitch dark, for the safety of the 
confederates required that their movements should be concealed, but 
I knew the route as well as my guide, and we arrived at our destination 
before the time appointed for the general rendezvous. 1 was placed, 
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avoid observation, in a room, the door of which was carefully concealed by 
an arrangement of the kitchen furniture, and the fosterer had now no 
alternative but to apprize me of the necessity for taking the oath of fel- 
jowship ; he told me that death would be the inevitable doom of both, did he 
dare to introduce me, or I venture to appear before the committee without 
being first sworn in, or presenting a formal certificate of fraternity. There 
was in this step no danger of recognition, for those who administered the 
oath sat behind a screen in-a darkened room, and could neither see nor be 
seen by the person who took it. A fictitious name was given, and Rory 
pledged himself for my fidelity, he calculated that possibly, an avowal 
of my rank and sex would never become necessary, should it prove other- 
wise, he founded his hopes of escape and success on the impression which 
the devotion of a suffering wife was sure to make on the enthusiastic tem- 
perament of his associates. I took the awful pledge of obedience and 
secrecy with a quivering lip and an uneasy conscience, in the hope that 
the motive which induced me to submit to its imposition, might extenuate 
the act, I firmly believed then, as I do now, that my husband was wrong- 
fully condemned, and I regarded his rescue from an unmerited death, even 
by force, as justifiable in the eyes of God, if not of man. I shuddered at 
the thought of shedding human blood; but was not the life of him most 
dear to me on earth about to be taken, for a crime of which he was inno- 
cent. When all but the secret committee left the house I was conducted 
before them, my face being perfectly concealed by the hat, and collar of 
the ‘ cothomore,’ in which I was enveloped. 

A rush-light burned on the small table, around which three middle- 
aged men were seated. Rory Mahon said, ‘ The young man who had that 
evening been sworn in, had come to solicit their assistance, to effect Ulick 
Martin’s rescue, and he pleaded hard that so good a gentleman of the oldest 
blood should not be allowed to die the death of a dog.’ They deliberated 
and refused, ‘ he was a murderer for no good cause, and must be left to his 
fate.’ Instantly casting off my disguise, I proclaimed myself the wife of the 
prisoner, appealed to Heaven in proof of his innocence, and standing boldly 
before the astonished White Boys, demanded his release from the penalty 
of an unjust seutence. The appeal was decisive, they flung themselves at 
my feet, kissed my hand, and swore that ‘The lady’s wishes should be 
accomplished.’ It was promptly arranged that the escort should be attacked ; 
scouts stationed on the surrounding hills, to prevent intrusion, were imme - 
diately called in, and despatched to various directions to make the necessary 
preparations, after one hundred picked men had been told off to perform 
the duty. 

* The excitement of the scene, and the hope of preserving my husband’s 
life bore me through the ordeal. I snatched a kiss, as I passed the cradle 
where you, my child, slept calmly, while your father’s fate was being decided, 
and reached home in safety. The interview in the prison was successfull y 
accomplished. I was passed in as Rory’s nephew, come to assist him, 
dressed in the same hat and coat which had served me so well at the 
White Boy lodge ; until left alone, your father and myself were obliged to 
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restrain feelings bursting for utterance; we had parted in the full tide of 
happiness, we met now in almost the last stage of despair; he, a condemned 
felon, I, on the morrow might be his disgraced and forlorn widow. The 
first interchange of affection over, I detailed my success with the White 
Boys, and described their plans ; my husband blessed me a thousand times 
as he clasped me to his heart, through my exertions he might yet live to 
establish his innocence—to regain his lost place in society—to claim his 
wife—to acknowledge his child—to pass his days in honour, and meet his 
death in peace. The interview, which commenced so sadly, terminated almost 
happily ; your father’s courage was re-animated ; he regarded his intended 
rescue as a Providential interference in his behalf; he neither calculated the 
risk, nor bestowed a thought on the possibility of failure ; he relied on the 
certainty of success, and when the hour for his being led forth to execution 
arrived, he quitted the prison in the exciting hope of being soon a free and 
happy man; and, oh,” continued: Mrs. Pennant, “‘ who can describe the 
hopes and horrors of that dreadful day ?” 

‘My poor, poor mother,” exclaimed Lloyd. 

** Accompanied by Rory Mahon and Father Stephen, I was on the 
ground, disguised as before, for it was arranged that the rescue being effected, 
we should at once quit the country, and a fishing smack lay at anchor on 
the coast, prepared to receive and carry us all to France. Those White 
Boys armed with guns were stationed within the demesne walls, and con- 
cealed amongst the overhanging trees, from whence they could fire without 
the danger of an attack. The remainder, who carried weapons which could 
not be concealed beneath their coats, were placed within the old Abbey. 

“ About midday, a bustle amongst the people, on a hill overlooking the 
road by which it was to arrive, announced the approach of the dismal pro- 
cession. ‘The advanced guard wheeled into the field, and commenced clear- 
ing the ground, they were followed by a cart containing the hangman and 
gallows, and by the time the latter was erected, the main body of the 
cavalcade appeared in sight. The sheriff came first, and a burst of horror 
issued from the crowd as my darling husband appeared before them; he 
rode between two dragoons, enveloped in a long white garment, and his 
head covered with a cap of the same colour; his arms were pinioned be- 
hind his back ; and ropes made fast to his elbows, were tied round the waists 
of the soldiers on either side, each of whom held a rein attached to his 
horse’s bridle. The immediate escort consisted of about twenty men; 
Colonel Blake accompanied the rear guard, which was somehow retarded 
on its march, and so escaped observation. The procession entered the field 
amidst a profound and breathless silence. When your father reached the 
gallows, the fosterer gave the preconcerted signal. In an instant a well- 
directed fire of musketry was opened from the wood, the sheriff and one 
of the dragoons who held the prisoner fell dead, while the horse of the 
other plunging madly forward, threw his rider. The White Boys rushed 
from the ruin with a triumphant shont, and engaged in the death-struggle. 
The soldiers, assailed on all sides, bewildered by the suddenness of the 
attack, and unable to resist so great a crowd of hand-to-hand opponents, 
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were speedily overpowered ; the dismounted dragoon had cut the rope which 
bound the prisoner to him, that he might be at liberty to defend himself. 
Your father struck his horse’s flanks with his heels; the animal released from 
restraint, dashed forward ; but the rope attached to the dead man’s body 
held the rider fast; unable to use his arms, he could not retain his seat, 
and fell heavily to the ground, he quickly regained his feet, and I, inspired 
by an almost supernatural courage, rushed to his relief; snatching a sword 
from the ground, I cut the cords that bound him—he was free; but at that 
instant a shot from Colonel Blake’s pistol stretched the fosterer at his 
side, and a blow from its but felled me to the earth. When consciousness 
returned, I found myself at sea with you beside me, and here I have ever 
since dwelt, under an assumed name, and wholly retired from the world, 
in the hope that my sad secret might be buried with me, and that you, 
though deprived of name and station, might pass through life in peace and 
independence ; and now, my child, you may conceive my feelings when I 
received the letter apprizing me of your intended union with the neice of the 
man who had blasted all my worldly hopes, and branded your father’s 
memory with disgrace.” 

After this long, and to her heart-rending narrative of past occurrences, 
Mrs, Pennant had the satisfaction to find that his father’s innocence was 
credited by her son. 

“ Dearest mother,” cried Lloyd, “I feel for you more, mach more than for 
myself; my course is now clear; it was, perhaps, a misfortune that I should 
have entered a profession, which, as it turns out, brought me to the very 
spot on this earth which I should most have avoided, and placed me in 
contact with the persons, from whose society I should most have 
recoiled.” 

“TI did all for the best, you would be a sailor, and I could not have 
contemplated the possibility of discovery, after all the precautions which 
were taken ; how or where that man who seems destined to be our persecu- 
tor could have acquired his information, I cannot tell, for mortal being knew 
not your history, save one, and of his secrecy and devotion it would be 
mpossible to doubt.” 

“Tt matters not now, mother, my mind is made up as to how it becomes 
me to act. I believe as firmly as you do in my father’s innocence, but the 
world believes otherwise ; and in the world I cannot remain to be spurned 
by former friends, and scorned by the unpitying herd, who cruelly visit the 
sins of the parent on his unfortunate offspring. 1 have determined to bury 
myself in the wilds of America.” 

“Thank God,” exclaimed the rejoiced mother, kissing his hectic cheek, 
“thank Heaven, we shall not again be separated.” 

“ And will you come with me?” 

“With you, my child, to the world’s end, and grateful to Providence 
that your heart turns towards me in this hour of tribulation.” 

“ And there we may settle, far away from the haunts of civilized man, 
where no rude hand shall raise the veil which covers our misfortunes. My 
tastes are simple, and my savings and industry will support us, but from 
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the day we quit our native shore all intercourse with the world we leave 
must be cut off. Do the self-denials I exact discourage you ?” 

“No, my child, I have long practised self-denials, for you and without 
you ; with you and for your sake they will be but pleasures ; society has no 
charms for and no claims upon me ; your love, dearest Lloyd, is all I value 
in this miserable and fleeting life ; there is but one exception | would ask to 
make, I should wish to hear occasionally from that holy man who married 
me ; who baptized you; and risked his life to admininister the last consola- 
tions of religion to my sacrificed husband—F ather Stephen—you know him 
as Mr. Smith.” 

‘‘ Impossible,” replied the young man, hastily, and with bitterness, 
he it is who must have divulged our secret ; he shall never have an oppor- 
unity of betraying us again.” 

* God’s will be done,” said Mrs. Pennant, meekly ; she then informed 
him that ber pecuniary resources were large indeed. The old Earl, apprized 
of her marriage and of a child’s birth, had, before his death, sold the Irish 
estates, and vested the purchase money half in the English and half in 
French funds, for their mutual benefit; and what a pleasure,” she adied, 
“ T felt in every yearly addition which economy enabled me to make to the 
original sum, hoping one day to see you retire from your hazardous pro- 
fession and dwell at home, happy in the affections of some worthy wite— 
and now—and now—” 

“ Aye,” groaned Pennant, “all chance of that, at least, is gone for 
ever.” 

“Say not so, my child,” cried the fond mother, throwing her arms 
round his neck, “ don’t banish that hope of comfort from my poor smitten 
heart, let me see you happy; ab, say you will be so for my sake.” 

“Mother, ’li say whatever may console you; but don’t expect too 
much from me just yet ; heaven knows how I love and pity you; oh! when 
think of what you have witnessed, and how you have endured for years that 
which has nearly driven me to distraction, in some few days ; when I re- 
member the care bestowed on my infancy, and the cheerfulness you assumed 
for my sake, when your beart must have been bursting with sorrow, how 
can I estimate you sufficiently ; how prove the strength of my gratitude and 
affection.” 

The next day was devoted to the necessary arrangements ; the rent was 
paid in advance for six months ; the house given up; the furniture disposed 
of to a broker ; and the old servant liberally proyided for. On the following 
morning Pennant and his mother set out for London, from whence, after 
making some pecuniary arrangements, they sailed for America ; and hurrying 
from New York, lest they should be recognised, Pennant purchased 4 
partially cleared farm, on the very verge of civilization, in one of the newly 
settied western states. 

Harry Bingham started in pursnit of Pennant ; he was ignorant of what 
had occurred, but Mike urged him to make all possible speed, and to 
deliver the letter without delay. At Dublin Castle he found that the 
object of his search had been sent to London, almost immediately after bis 
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arrival there, and thither he followed him. At the Admiralty he was told 
that Commander Pennant had delivered his despatches, and received his 
promotion three days before. The clerk did not know his address, but 
gave that of his agents. Proceeding to their office next morning, he learned 
that Captain Pennant had been there, but had left no directions as to 
where he might be found or communications addressed to him; but they 
suggested that, probably, he might be gone to his mother, who resided at 
Clitf Lodge, Caernarvon. Harry left town by the coach next morning, and, 
on arriving at Cliff Lodge, the windows were closed, and the house appa- 
rently deserted. A servant, employed in superintending the removal of some 
farniture, informed him of the departure of the family, but could tell nothing 
as to where they were gone. ‘Mrs, Pennant,” she said, “ was a good 
lady, and respected by every one; I have lived with her now for over 
twenty years, and never heard her say an angry word ; she seemed happy 
until her son came, and I fear, sir, he was the bearer of bad news, for my 
poor mistress wept bitterly the night of his arriva!, and when they left, she 
was obliged to be supported to the carriage. Returned to his inn, Bing- 

ham wrote to his uncle, detailing the results of his inquiries, and informing 
him that he should set out again for London, as the most likely place to 
succeed in his object, and giving an address where further instruc- 
tions might be sent him. While sipping his wine after dinner, he took up 
a local newspaper, and his eye lighted on a despatch, giving a detailed 
account of the capture of the French frigate, which was attributed by Cap- 
tain Beaumont, in a great measure, to the skill and gallantry displayed by 
his First Lieutenant. The announcement of the promotion followed, accom- 
panied by a paragraph from the editor, congratulating this promising young 
officer on his success, and expressing the pride felt by all classes that a 
Welshman and neighbour had borne so prominent a part in such a glorions 
achievement. ‘ What a happy dog Lloyd must be now,” thought Harry, 
as he laid aside the Caernarvon Messenger.” 

Arrived in London, Bingham’s first step was to call again at the Admi- 
ralty ; no news ; from thence he proceeded to the agents, with no better suc- 
cess; however, in both places they told him that they were in constant 
expectation of hearing from Captain Pennant, and he resulved to continue 
hs calls daily, until his friend arrived, or he should learn his whereabouts 
throngh either of those channels. A week elapsed, and Harry, as usual, 
dropt in at the Admiralty; having sent in his card, he was soon called up 
by the messenger. After answering his inquiries relative to Pennant, of 
whom nothing had as yet been heard, the secretary took him to the First 
Naval Lord. “Lieutenant Bingham,” said the Admiral, “we require your 
services onthe moment. The ‘ Leopard’ is leaving Chatham for the channel 
fleet, short of officers, you must proceed to join her at once, and make no 
delay in delivering those despatches.” 

At any other time Harry would have been delighted with his appoint- 
ment ; under present circumstances he should have preferred first having 
accomplished his mission. There was no help, however, for what had 
occurred; he wrote a few lines apprizing his uncle of his unexpected 
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employment, and of the failure of all his endeavours to discover any trace 
of Pennant ; and the setting sun saw him rattling over Shooter’s Hill, in g 
chaise-and-four, en route for Chatham. 

Her extreme sensibility prevented Miss Bingham’s communicating, even 
to Mrs. Bolingbroke, the engagement she had entered into with Pennant; 
she had heard of his success, was proud of the glory with which he had 
covered himself, although she regretted the capture of the French ship, 
for she had been indoctrinated with Lord Edward’s political opinions, She 
expected daily to see him return, and claim her hand; until that happy 
moment should arrive, she treasured her secret in her own breast. As day, 
wore on, she became restless and uneasy; she perceived that something 
must be wrong; her uncle’s altered health and manner—Mike’s ill-dis. 
guised anxiety—and the fact that Pennant’s name was never mentioned by 
either—Harry’s absence—all combined to inspire her with some undefined 
dread; but she awaited the result in silence; and each day of doubt only 
rendered her the more determimed not to disclose what had occurred, 
Bingham’s last letter arrived; she was only made acquainted with the 
part which announced his departure from England ; the failure of his 
exertions was communicated to Master Mike alone. Colonel Blake wrote 
at once to the Admirality and the navy agents, requesting that he might be 
informed whenever Captain Pennant presented himself, or communicated 
with them. 

Two months had elapsed—two months of misery to poor Kate, such 
as she had never experienced before. Every day she was the first to meet 
the postboy, and contrived to be the bearer of the bag to the library ; but 
her anxiety remained unrelieved. At length came two English letters, one 
official, the other sealed with black ; she nearly fainted as she presented 
them to her uncle, who desired to be left alone; his hand trembled as he 
broke the seal of the private letter, and, when he cast his eyes over the con- 
tents, he uttered a loud groan, which quickly brought Kate, who had 
lingered at the door, to his side; she found the Colonel overwhelmed with 
grief. The Captain of the Leopard had written to announce pwwr Harty’s 
death; he had fallen in action ; the other letter was but an official con- 
firmation of the melancholy tidings. 

When the family had in some degree recovered the effects of their unex- 
pected cruel bereavement, the Colonel and Mike held counsels as to certain 
legal proceedings becoming necessary, in consequence of Harry’s death ; im- 
mediate steps should be taken to secure the due administration of his estate, 
which they supposed, as a matter of course, must descend to his sister. The 
Colonel’s weakened health not permitting bim to undertake so fatiguing 
a journey, it was arranged that Mike should proceed to Dublin, and consult 
Mr. Clipper, who was both law and land agent to the Dunseverick and 
Bingham estates, as to what should be done on the occasion. 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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AN ESSAY ON BEING HAUNTED. 


Reaver, have you ever been haunted ? You will probably start at such a 
question, and answer at once that you never have been, Yet, I dare say 
there are few—very few of us—who have not sometimes their ghosts 
coming to them—not, perhaps, at dead of night in white winding sheet, 
but at all hours and in all shapes. For my part, I, the writer of these lines, 
have a whole army of ghosts, that visit me at different times, sometimes as 
welcome guests, sometimes as very much the contrary. 

An old song is sometimes a very persistent ghost. What brought it 
into our heads at all? There is no telling. But lying awake at night, 
or, stranger still, in the whirl and occupation of a busy day, something 
inexplicable will raise that long-laid spirit, and, strive as we may to get 
rid of it, that song will keep dinning in our ears, hauniing us, in a word, 
as surely as ever victim haunted his destroyer. Sometimes very happy 
recollections come with this ghost—he has a bright cheery aspect, and we 
cherish him, and like him to stay with us. He keeps reminding us of those 
happy days when we first heard that song sung by well-loved lips, and as 
those lips have not yet quite ceased to bloom, and to bloom for us, there is 
no sorrow in the recollection, He is in himself, perhaps, a pleasant fellow, 
independent of the pleasant associations he brings with him. He makes a 
soothing strain of melody come into our hearts, enlivening our dull 
moments, and making our cheerful ones still more cheerful. 

But, oh! sometimes what a sad visitant is the ghost of an old tune? 
Tell, young husband, in the first burst of sorrow for your young wife, taken 
80 soon from you, what is your feeling when that song she so often—it may 
be very lately—sang so sweetly, comes to haunt your memory? Feather, 
you who have lost your child when she promised fairest, can you bear the 
remembrance of the song you loved so much to hear her sing? But, per- 
haps, cruelest of all is the ghost of song to the bereaved mother. Ah, 
spare her, cruel ghost !—do not remind her of the hours—the happy hours— 
she has spent at her darling’s cradle ; do not remind her how, later on, that 
little voice tried to imitate hers, and sang over, in defective notes, the air 
which, thus sung, was to her ears sweeter than any other earthly strains. 
Old songs, you are often ghosts whose visits are hard to bear. We do not 
scream or turn pale when you make your appearance, but many a man 
would prefer an actual spectre from the other world to one of these heart- 
rending visiters. 

You, too, perhaps, fair one, on the eve of your marriage, are haunted 
by a song of gay, happy measure, and why is it a horror and a grief to 
you? why do you strive so hard to turn your attention from it? Is it 
because, but a short time since, you sang that air with one who, you know, 
loved and loves you still, as you will never find another to love you. And 
you have been false to him—you have let yourself be tempted away by the 
glitter of golden splendour, and, to-morrow, you will at God’s altar swear 
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love and faith to one who, you well know, has never won one particle of 
your heart’s affection. Ah, well may you shudder at that ghost. Would 
even that his haunting you could be of some use. But it is too late— 
you have decided your own fate—you have left a good and true man 
because he is poor, and you have selected one whom you know not 
whether he is either the one or the other, because he is rich. Your haunt. 
ing spirit bodes no good, but the future is hid—mercifully hid from us al), 

Bat he, poor fellow, who is haunted by the same air—what kind of 
spirit does it seem to him? A mocking imp, I fear, bidding him trust no 
more in human faith or goodness, telling him that gold can buy every. 
thing, even human hearts, and that his life henceforth should devote itself 
merely to acquire that precious metal. What signifies affection, duty, 
honour, love, everything good? it says to him. You believed in all these 
things, and see how matters have turned out. You loved that girl, and 
you believed that she loved you, and you were a fool for your pains, 
Stop, mocking spirit, for pity’s sake! Leave him, if you can suggest 
nothing better; give way to some better and holier spirit, that will come 
to him if he turn you away manfully. Let the ghost of the song his 
mother sang to him when he was a little child come to him, and remind 
him, that though he has been so sorely deceived, there is still love and 
truth and purity on earth. 

Bat, to take another view of this kind of ghost. I wonder have any of 
my readers ever felt what it is to be haunted by a comic song on an occa 
sion of a great solemnity—that is a most inconvenient form of ghost. Itis 
most disagreeable to have the ‘‘ Perfect Cure,” or the ‘* Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter,” insisting on poking itself into notice when your mind should be 
sedate and composed, to say the least. How often does it happen that 
you sit down to serious work, hard, tough reading or writing, and the time 
of some distant footstep will bring up that wretch of a song, and for the 
life of you, you cannot help going through the whole of it until you are 
half distracted with the efforts you make to drive it out of your head? 
This kind of haunting, whether with comic or other song, is very worrying, 
and for the benefit of those who may suffer from it, I will recommend 
what I bave always found a good plan: it is to force another air into 
one’s head, and the two generally act on each other, and both soon vanish. 

How particular thoughts and trains of thought haunt one at times. 
How difficult it is to prevent a recurrence of these ideas, even solely against 
our will, Everyone knows what it is to be haunted by anxiety—what it 
is to have the weary care gnawing at the heart while the lips are speaking 
on indifferent subjects. Often this anxiety is perfectly useless. It would, 
perhaps, be much better for ourselves, and those for whom we are Col- 
cerned, if we could banish our anxious brooding ; bnt it is almost impossible. 
It is a decided case of being haunted. The worry will come back, the 
terror, the misery will keep present to our minds, strive how we maj. 
Willingly would we all lay such spirits. We can, of course, do 80, but 
scarcely with our own unassisted aid. Simple, childlike trast in the 
merciful Providence that rules over us all, and over all our affairs, great 0 
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little, is the morning light which soon dispels that miserable ghost and 
his dreary train. 

People of particularly nervous temperament are often sorely haunted 

their dreams, especially if these have something of the terrible or 
horrible in them. Some people, seeing a ghastly sight in their sleep, can- 
not get the object of horror out of their minds for days. People of this 
kind, if they happeu to be superstitious, of course, find very little difficulty 
in dreaming the same dream for three nights, and then making it “ come 
true.” 
Our memories commonly yield us plentiful supplies of ghosts. Often 
we conjure them up voluntarily, often they come unbidden and unwelcome. 
Many of us have committed errors that we would fain bury in oblivion, 
but up jump their ghosts, at the very moment we would pique ourselves 
most on our comparative perfection, and on our not being like other men. 
It sometimes takes off sadly from our dignity, when reproving some. young~ 
ster for carelessness or excess, to see a ghostly hand raised, and to hear 
aghostly voice say, “ You did the same yourself a very few years ago, 
and with far less excuse.” It is unpleasant, 100, when we have every 
wish to forgive generously, to find that the offence committed against us, 
by some friend we thought firm in his fidelity to us, will haunt us, though 
every amend has been made. We do our best, we try to think of all his 
goodness to us before and since, but all to no purpose—the unkind word 
will come ringing in our ears—the unkind act will remain present to 
our mind, we cannot lay that ghost, though often, God alone knows, how 
willingly we would. 

Of course, more or less, to be under the dominion of these haunting spirits, 
is the sign of an ill-regulated mind. But the best and most orderly amongst 
us will, now and then, find himself or herself followed by companions of 
this kind. What mother, some time separated from her children, is not 
haunted by thoughts of dreadful accidents and ills that may be happening 
tothem ? What wife has not her mind haunted during her husband’s ab- 
sence from home, by the ghosts of damp sheets, unwholesome dinners, 
and divers other mishaps that are to happen him on account of his absence 
from her? And what professional man or man of business, even during 
hours of relaxation, can prevent his mind from being harassed by anxiety 
about this case, or that speculation, this man’s trust- worthiness, or that onc’s 
ability or prudence. 

Ineed scarcely talk of being haunted by faces. Under some circum- 
stavces, this is most pitiable. I have heard of a young barrister so afflicted 
inthis respect, that, he acknowledged it himself, he could not read his briefs, 
asthe very pretty face of a particular lady was always coming, in his 
haunted imagination, between him and his paper. Poor fellow, there was 
only one step open for him to take. He had to marry the owner of the 
pretty face, and as the real face now belongs to him, he is no longer 
haunted by its ghost. Let those who can find no other way of easing them- 
selves from this ghostly tyranny try this plan, if they can. 

It is sometimes of very great use to us to be haunted ; sometimes we 
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perform disagreeable dnties, only because we know the recollection of their 
omission will haunt us day and night. How many of us refuse to do a 
kind act, and are haunted by the beseeching look or voice which asked the 
favour of us. We cannot rest while those eyes—that voice haunts us—we 
must conquer our indolence or our stinginess, if we would have peace. And 
these are kind ghosts, they come to make us better, holier, happier beings, 
In fact, the more I reflect on them the more I think we ought, none of us, 
object to the greater number of our ghosts—ghosts of happy or unhappy 
hours, they all come for some good purpose. Unhappy memories are cer- 
tainly, generally speaking, most wisely turned away. ‘There is little use 
in brooding over the injury or suffering that is past, and we may become 
bitter, and morbid from so doing. 

While on this subject, I may as well enter my protest against the uni- 
versal truth of Dante’s well known lines :— 

**__ Nessun maggior dolore 


Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.” 


I do not, cannot think that misery is more intense from remembering 
happier days. On the contrary, I think, in many instances, the recollec- 
tion of past happiness may soothe us and enable us to bear our present suffer- 
ing more easily. If we lose a friend, can there be no greater suffering in our 
hour of grief than the recollection of the happy days we spent together— 
the books we read and enjoyed together—the happy long walks—the confi- 


dences—the thousand and one little and great services rendered to each 
other ? Can there be no greater suffering than the recollection of allthis past 
happiness in our present bereavement ? I cannot help thinking there may be. 
There may be the recollection of past clouds that came over the sunsbine 
of our friendship—of misunderstanding never, perhaps, cleared up—of 
neglected opportunities of kindness. All these will, if they come, add much 
more poignaacy to our sorrow than the recollections of happier days, I 
have never remarked that a person has felt the trials of after life harder to 
bear because his youth had been a happy one. On the contrary, I am 
sure that such people battle on more cheerily through life, from having in 
their hearts the memory of happy, innocent days, spent in a home filled 
with pure affection and enjoyment. I do not want to convey that there 
is no suffering in the comparison that must be instituted occasionally be- 
tween our present unhanpy lot and the time when we were happy and free 
from care. There is, of course, pain in this, but I insist that it is not half 
the bitter pain that it is to look back on a life that has scarcely known 
one bright hour. In short, our past happy hours, though they are past, 
leave their pleasant ghosts, and, for my part, if I must be haunted, I like 
bright-looking ghosts, and not dull, sombre ones. 

But I think my readers must have had enough of this ghostly chat, 
and will not much regret my coming to a full stop, and bidding them 
farewell fur the present. K. . 
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WATERTON THE WANDERER; 


A LIFE OF ADVENTURE, 


(uaRMING more than a romance, is the faithful history of many a life. It 





needs, however, to be related with skilful hand. Thus told, a life unevent- 
ful save in emotions, will please ; but even this is hardly necessary to a 
lifeof adventure. The life of Charles Waterton, the Wanderer, is, however, 
both told with vivid power, and replete with adventurous incident. We 
may judge of the latter quality, by one event in his wanderings. He 
desired to obtain possession of an alligator, without having recourse to 
fire-arms. Whilst traversing the wilds by the border of a river, accom- 
panied by some Indian guides, he perceives one of those huge, unwieldy 
beasts, crawling out upon the shore. The Indians are terror-struck—they 
call on him to fly. He, on the other hand, tries to reassure them, as 
their presence is necessary for his design. He causes the mast of the 
boat to be brought, and having waited until the alligator has come in 
pursuit a good distance from the water, he thrusts the pole into its gaping 
jaws. Whilst it is occupied on this unexpected tooth-pick, Waterton 
vaults upon its back, and stooping forward, seizes its fore-claws, and 
twists them up to serve as reins. The brute was at his merey, it could 
only exhaust itself by vain flounderings upon the shore. Its own eager- 
ness in pursuit had deprived it of the refuge which a close vicinity to the 
current would have afforded it. Thus he is the first and last man of whom 
it has been recorded, that he rode an alligator, a feat which it would have 





been impossible for him to perform had he not been an ardent follower of 
the hounds. Our readers will perceive that his manner of taming his 
singular steed was, in principle, the same as that which Rarey has in 
after days applied to horses, with every success. 

The gentleman of whom we write, was born at Walton Hall, York- 
shire, about eighty-one years ago. He is still vigorous, as those interested in 
the gorilla controversy must have perceived, by his acute criticisms in the 
Atheneum, on Du Chaillu’s statements. Of the long-persistent youth of 
his constitution, we get an idea from the fact, that when almost sixty, he 
could climb a tree with the utmost facility. May he live as long as the 
ancient Countess of Desmond, of whom it is recorded that she enjoyed a 
healthy, active life until she arrived at her one hundred and sixtieth year, 
and then only gave up, because she had been injured by a fall from a 
fruit tree, up which she had climbed to gather plums. Walton Hall is 















near Wakefield—a name for ever famous in the pages of Goldsmith; but 
under its simple vicar, Mr. Waterton’s ancestors never sat, for he comes 
of an old Catholic family, illustrious not less for persecutions bravely borue, 
than for its descent from Sir Thomas More, or its connections with the 
Bedingfields and Swinburnes. The records of such a family, it may be 
imagined, must be full of interest. Members of it fought at Cressy, at 
Agincourt, and Marston Moor. Sir Richard Waterton, it is told, was 
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Governor of Pontefract, and had charge of King Richard II. Sir Hugh 
was executor of the king’s will and guardian of his daughter ; another was 
deputed to France, to negociate a royal marriage. One, Lord Chaneellor 
of England, sacrificed his head to his conscience ; another holding his cop. 
science equally in esteem, was deprived of his mastership of the horse and 
his estate. A curious custom was continued up to the present Mr. Water. 
ton’s time, who ordered it to cease. Every seven years the descendants 
sent a bailiff to take possession of the confiscated soil, by turning up a sod, 
Despite such distinguished ancestry, Mr. Waterton tuhes no undue pride 
in his descent, but claims brotherhood with all men, quoting the lines of 
Prior :— 
‘*Gentlemen, here, by your leave, 
Lie the bones of Matthew Prior, 


A son of Adam and of Eve; 
Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher ?” 


Ia licentious Henry’s days, when monasteries were suppressed, their 
revenues confiscated to vice, and seventy-two thousand of the poor got rid 
of by hanging, this family naturally suffered mach. In Queen Mary's 
days, Thomas Waterton was high-sheriff of York, from that time till the 
present, no public commission was held by the family. Succeeding reigns 
surrounded them with all sorts of disabilities. Oliver Cromwell besieged 
the spot, but though he broke down the drawbridge, and left his musket- 
balls in the old oak-gates, visible even yet, he could not get ia; so he 
contented himself with all the exterior plunder he could seize upon. In 
sordid Dutch King William’s time, matters fared as badly. How far back 
in history seem the days of Culloden! Yet, here is a writer who can say, 
““My grandfather had the honour of being sent prisoner to York, a short 
time before the battle of Culloden, on account of his well-known attach- 
ment to the hereditary rights of kings, in the person of poor Charley 
Stuart, who was declared a pretender!” On his release he found all his 
horses had been grasped, and taken to Wakefield, but the cost of their keep- 
ing charged to him. According to the penal laws, he could only havea 
horse value £5. The same laws compelled the father of the present Mr. 
Waterton to pay double taxes. It is in the domestic life that we can best 
perceive how the penal laws afflicted the land. Thus, we read of Shaks- 
peare that his father was often called upon to answer for the crime of re 
fusing to attend the Anglican Church-service, that his mother, Mary 
Arden’s cousin, the innocent Edward Arden, was done to death for offence 
against the same cruel code, that many of his relatives were likewise per- 
secuted. 

The name of Charles Waterton is eminent as that of a clear, practical 
naturalist. He made acquaintance with bird and beast, not in the museum, 
but in their native haunts in the woodlands wild. Before he was eight 
years of age, his ancient nurse espied him on the perilous top of an out- 
house, seeking a starling’s nest. She lured him down with the bait of a 
tempting piece of gingerbread, but when he descended, he did not find 
that she appreciated his soaring spirit so greatly as to reward him, Some 
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years afterwards this same bird-nesting love was nearly proving still more 
dangerous to his life. He had returned from his first school, where he had 
practically foretold his future travels, by attempting a voyage in a tub, upon 
apond out of school bounds. The sudden appearance of the master had 
cost him a capsize. But, having now returned, all one evening had retired 
tosleep in the house. Suddenly, in the middle of the night, Monsieur 
Raquedel, the chaplain, was aroused by a noise in the next apartment. 
Having risen and gone to find out the cause, hc discovered young ,Water- 
ton opening the window, and about to step out; the casement was three 
stories high, and the boy fast asleep! Having caught hold of him, he 
awoke with a shriek, “I thought,” he explains, ‘I was on my way to 
a neighbouring wood, in which I knew of a crow’s nest !” 

The Jesuit Fathers, who had been driven out of Liege by the French 
Revolution, were afforded by the generosity of Mr. Weld, of Lulworth 
Castle, a refuge and home in the stately hall of Stonyhurst, near Clitheroe. 
To them for tuition young Waterton was sent, and his frank, adventurous 
spirit found itself at home among them. He bears cordial testimony of 
his love for these much-abused Fathers, and curious it is, that from sneering 
Voltaire, sentimental Lamartine, ever-dissatisfied, but more obscure 
Blanco White, the same warm appreciation of their labours is forced out 
amid all their opposition. 

How well they understood the young naturalist’s character is evident, 
from the manner in which they contrived that he should exercise his 
favourite pursuit in a useful way, as fox-taker, foumart-killer, and cross- 
bow-charger, when the young rooks grew fledged. Nor is it less evident 
from the following anecdote : ‘One day when I was in the class of poetry, 
and which was about two years before I left the College for good and all, 
he (Father Clifford, cousin to Lord Clifford), called me up to his room, 
‘Charles,’ said he to me, in a tone of voice perfectly irresistible, ‘I have 
long been studying your disposition, and I clearly foresee that nothing will 
keep you at home. ‘You will journey into far-distant countries, where 
you will be exposed to many dangers. ‘There is only one way for you to 
escape them, Promise me that from this day forward you will never put 
your lips to wine, or to spirituous liquors. The sacrifice is nothing,’ added 
he, ‘but, in the end, it will prove of incalculable advantage to you.’ I 
agreed to his enlightened proposal, and from that hour to this, which is 
uow about nine aud thirty years (1837), 1 have never swallowed one glass 
of any kind of wine or of ardent spirits.” 

On leaving Stonyhurst, which he did with that hopeful regret that 
ever accompanies youth bidding farewell to a place where happy lettered 
days were spent, for an undiscovered world, Waterton remained long 
enough at home to get a firm seat in the saddle, even with Lord Darling- 
ton’s hounds. From there to Spain, on the track of two maternal uncles, 
he went. England shut out her Catholic subjects from political life and 
advancement. Spain received the English exiles—received them as kindly 
almost as she had welcomed those Irish allies whom the fate of war drove, 
Weary wrecks, upon her shore. There, on his relative’s estates in sunny 
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Andalusia, at Malaga, he enjoyed the land. Amid the pomegranates, the 
oranges, grapes, and melons, under the guardianship of the cool mountaip 
he watched the red-legged partridge, the large vultures, the goldfinches, 
numerous as sparrows at home. From Africa, in the spring, would come 
clouds of quails and bee-eaters, whilst occasionally a cluster of red 
flamingoes would go past near the sea-shore. An excursion also would be 
made to Gibraltar, to observe the apes, nowhere else found in Europe, 
There, when the wind changes, crowds of fifty or sixty apes, with young on 
the backs of some, would change quarters for the more sheltered side, 
And here he met with an Irish exile. “ We visited Algesiras, and there 
I saw the Hannibal, seventy-four, aground. Colonel Lyon, of St. Rogue, 
gave us a full account of her misfortune. This brave old Irish gentleman, 
aware that there would be no promotion for him in his own country, on 
account of his adherence to the ancient creed, had left it with many others 
in early life, and entered the Spanish brigade. 


Interque merentes amicos 
Egregius, properarat exul. 


He told us he was standing in the Fort of St. Roque, just at the time the 
Hannibal ran aground, and was forced to strike her colours to the guns of 
Algesiras. At that moment, unconquerable love of his deserted count 
took possession of his soul, he threw down a telescope which he held in 
his hand, and burst into a flood of tears.” Fired with the inherent bravery 
of his race, Colonel Lyon’s son, a boy of eleven years, stole off to the fort 
most hotly attacked by the English, and helped to serve the guns against 
them, till the fight was done. All men know of O’Donnell of Spain, but 
there are far more men of distinction, of Irish descent, in that country than 
is suspected. Conversing one evening with a distinguished Irish General 
in the French army, we learned some interesting anecdotes of his own 
experience, in reference to them ; and passing once through the cemetery 
of Pére La Chaise, our attention was arrested by an inscription on a tomb 
to “ Don Jose Murphy, Grandee of Spain.” In that sunny clime they do 
not forget the greener land of Erinn: through generations the love of the 
isle of their fathers descends, an heirloom immortal. Were our clime even 
arid, what fertility afar could extinguish the love of country? Beranger 
charmingly touches this chord, in a song on the “ Rain :” he is weary of 
it, and in day-dream, departs for Spain :— 


** There, basking ’neath warmer planets, 
At foot of antique arcades, 
My curtains round are pomegranates, 
My tent, the orange tree shades ; 


“a9 my eyes enraptured with brilliance, 
My brain with the sweet perfumes, 
I dream thro’ hours in millions, 
Unchoked by our foggy glooms. 
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** But, of hunting and fishing weary, 
How gladly the Eskimo 
Goes home to suffer a dreary 
Long night ’neath his roof of snow. 


‘*T, too, grow tired of my dreaming— 
Farewell, skies ! azure and rose, 
I'll return, tho’ the rain be teeming, 
To my land, to my home, and woes! 


About a year was spent in the delicious clime of Andalusia, and young 
Waterton was to proceed on his travels. But an awful calamity befel the 
city. The black vomit declared itself, brought in from Havanna, or the 
Levant. He was touched by it himself. Thousands fled the city, which 
soon was proclaimed pestilential. One of his uncles, whilst visiting an old 
dying priest, who had been his earliest friend, caught it and died. He 
was buried hastily in the huge common grave dug by the galley-slaves, 
who were kept busy. Thousands died; some of cholera, some of the 
black vomit, some of the yellow-fever, some in a quiet stupor. The dead 
were put out in the street at nightfall, ere the dead-cart passed. The 
vultures swarmed along the shores, eagerly falling upon the washed up 
corpses of those who had suffered the death on shipboard. With mysterious 
instinct, perceiving the presence of death, the dogs struck horror in the 
night with their long dreary howls of desolation. Fifty thousand persons 
had fled the city at the first; fourteen thousand of those who had remained 
descended into the caverns of death. It was not enough. Shock after 
shock, the earth trembled, and the solid footing was heaved to and fro iu 
Violent earthquakes. Worse than the pestilence was the terror thereof, 
but it was innocuous. Charles Waterton thought it time to fly ; yet the 
city was proclaimed pestilential, the port was closed ; what was he to do? 
To attempt to depart was at the peril of life, but to remain was more than 
fearful. ‘ My young friend,” said the English consul, to whom he com- 
municated his intention, ‘ I shall either have to see you sunk by the cannon 
of the fort, or hear of your being sent prisoner for life to the fortress of 
Ceuta, on the coust of Africa.” Nevertheless, he persevered, having found 
aSwedish captain, who, with brig long laden, had determined to effect 
his escape. ‘Though still proclaimed, be it noted that for some time the 
city had been free of pestilence, which fact may justify their daring en- 
deavour, Lying in close tier, amid forty merchant-ships, the captain 
watched his hour; Waterton with the crew slept on board, waiting for a 
good east wind. It came. The harbour-master passed on his tour of 
inspection, the governor went to take a drive in his carriage, the officers 
of two Spanish brigs of war had just gone ashore for the evening’s plea- 
sure, when the Swedish brig, working clear, suddenly spread every sail. 
Swiftly it cut the surge and safely escaped, the brigs of war being too 
late. His second uncle, who had declined to accompany him, fell a victim 
to the following spring fever, which, it was said, destroyed thirty-six 
thousand lives, Whither next? ‘To the West Indies. There his pater- 
nal uncle had estates, and his father also had made a purchase there. Sir 
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John Bedingfield, who saved the king’s life in 1796, was, it may be 
remarked, his maternal uncle. It was by investigations in those fertile 
ornithological fields—Demarara, Guiana, etc., that Mr. Waterton laid the 
foundations of his renown. At this time Spain and England were at war; 
this naturally gave occasion to several acts of adventure on the part of 
one of his temperament. Add to this that he was created lieutenant in the 
colonial militia: not being presented with the Protestant test-oath, as at 
home, he accepted the appointment. The Governor (Ross) of Demarara, 
requested him to be the bearer of Admiral Collingwood’s despatches, in 
1808, to the Spanish government, in the Orinoco. During his voyage 
up the impetuous river to the interior, he had occasion to admire the 
brilliant clouds of parrots, the scarlet aras, and to hear the harsh, long 
cries of the horned-screamer. A toucan would be seen marking the naked, 
withered top branch of the lofty mora—that singular tree which 
so often serves as the pedestal to others. For, in a favourable spot, ona 
thick upper branch of the mora, a wild fig-tree will root itself and grow 
to the height of our own apple-tree—upon this again numerous epiphytes 
will grow and soar upward. It is the fostering clime of parasites, even 
insects may be observed flying about with a vegetable growth depending 
from them, eventually to prove their destroyer. 

Ascending the river, his life was again imperilled. A large labarri 
snake was coiled in a bush, the boat was passing close to it, when Water- 
ton fired and wounded it, Wishing to secure it, he immediately stretched 
out his hand to grasp it by the throat. The helmsman, alarmed at such a 
prize, quickly turned helm a-port, drove the boat’s head to the stream, 
aod our adventurer had but time to seize a branch when the boat slipped 
from under him, and he was left rather too close to the snake, and immersed 
in the stream. Happily, the snake was too weak for mischief, happily 
there was no prowling alligator present, for thrice he went completely 
beneath the water. The boat returned, and he secured his snake ; it was 
eight feet long. Don Felipe de Ynciarte, the Spanish governor, received 
him most kindly at Angustura. Under the Spanish rule, he found great 
content and plenty; beef was only a penny a pound, the heads and tongues 
of oxen were contemptuously cast to the vultures—whilst fish was even 
cheaper than the beef. We may remark, that the last Spanish Governor 
of Mexico was of Irish parentage, Don O’Donojue, as the Spaniards spelled 
the name, the “j” representing well the Irish “gh.” On his return 
Europe, Lord Bathurst, on the part of the government, wished to appoint 
him explorer in Madagascar; ill health forced him to decline the honour, 
He recovered soon, however, and explored part of Brazil, and resorted 
again to untouched portions of the West Indies. That the attack did not 
affect his nerves is evident from the fact, that some time after he 
not only climbed up the cross of St. Peter’s, Rome, but also ascended 
thirteen feet higher—up the lightning conductor—a perilous feat. During 
the Brussels revolution, he stood mid whistling balls. We will not her 
trace his further adventures, nor mention his dangerous deeds in these 
islands in pursuit of his favourite study—whether ascending difficult 
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heights, or descending, on a rope, the perpendicular face of cliffs overhang- 
ing ocean, where the cormorant, guillemot, kittiwake, razorbill, and puffin 
have their homes. Walton Hall precincts have been for many years the 
home of all birds—there no fowler lifts his murdering gun. Mr. Waterton 
has thus been able to examine correctly their habits, and reverse many a 
false judgment. 


G. Sw. 





EPISTOLIANA., 
BY JEPHSON HUBAND SMITH. 


J this matured age in the advancement of learning, in the most civilized 
country in the world, where every branch of science and art has been 
brought nearly to perfection, it is curious te remark how much epistolary 
productions have been neglected ; and though there live some great names 
in our literary annals, such as Walpole, Chesterfield, or Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, yet at what distance do these stand f2om Madame de Sévigne, 
Maintenon, or Voltaire, the bright names that glitter in this department 
of the history of French literature. Nor is this backwardness in us unac- 
countable, for some are inclined to think that it is owing to the disposition 
of the English, which is rather to neglect these airy, anacreontic trifles, (as 
letters generally are,) for weightier and more dignified subjects. But, in 
order to avoid this censure, and also considering its importance in public 
life, for, as Shakspeare says, “‘ Preferment goes by /etter and affection,” 
correspondence ought to form one of the principal branches of stugy in our 
schools, and yet, numerous objections to this must occur to everyone. 
Foremost among these is, that it would produce a stilted, unnatgral style, 
and prevent the pupils attaining that excellence in this art which enables 
them to “ to think with the wise, but speak with the vulgar.” Also, where 
the system of overlooking the scholars’ letters is practised, it is found that 
it occasions a certain reserve, and limits the subject to be discoursed. 

But though, as we have seen, we are not advanced in style of epis- 
tolary composition, yet as to numbers the Post Office returns shew a vast 
increase in the transmission of letters. There are many reasons why there 
should be this increase; cheap postage, the rapid development of the 
present system of international communication, increase of postal facilities, 
emigration, and exportation all tend in this direction, Business communi- 
cations, of course, forming the larger portion of the epistolary mass that 
daily flows like a vast river from one part of the kingdom to another, ob- 
taining fresh strength as it proceeds by its various tributary streams ; and 
therefore, the low ebb of merit in this species of composition is to be re- 
gretted, yet, at the same time, this is partly compensated for by the facility 
with which the stereotyped forms of business correspondence may be ac- 
quired, 

As to the origin of letters, the different writers on the subject have 
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advanced various opinions. Some of the most chivalrous of these authors 
attribute the invention to the fair sex, who must always rank high among 
the writers of this class; the French placing Madame de Sévigné at the 
top of their list, the Italians giving a like honour to Lucretia Gonzaga, 
while we must always reverence the English Sévigné, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague. The writers that adopt this opinion state, that Atossa, a Per. 
sian empress, the wife of Darius and mother of Xerxes, deserves the honour 
of originator ; others name the letter that Praetus gave to Bellerophon, ag 
recorded by Homer, and again, others accord that distinction to the com 
munication that David sent to Joab by Uriah, (which, curious to say, was 
a “ Bellerophon’s letter” as to its nature ;) however this may be, most per- 
sons seem to be in favour of Dodwell’s plausible opinion, namely, that 
epistles were used as soon as the art of expressing ideas by means of the 
caligraphic art was known. 

The earliest published collection of letters that we have, is that of 
James Howell, historiographer to Charles II. He was born in Caermar- 
thenshire, was educated at Oxford, and travelled on the continent as agent 
for a glass manufactory; aad, doubtless, during these travels, acquired 
much of the information which he afterwards communicates in so interest- 
ing a manner to his correspondents. They embrace subjects nearly as 
numerous as the styles of the actor in Hamlet; they are historical, politi- 
cal, and philosophical, and were popular for their wit, good style, and 
interest. They ‘‘ ran” through eleven editions in a century. Prior to this 
collection, in date of composition, are the letters of the ‘‘ Paston Family,’"— 
embracing the reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., and Richard III., published 
by Sir John Fenn, the antiquarian, in 1787. ‘These letters are of great 
historical importance, and were highly prized by Horace Walpole, who says, 
that “ nothing gives so just an idea of an age as genuine letters: nay, 
history waits for its last seal from them.” In this volume we find some 
few interesting particulars concerning the form of letters of the period, and 
the modes of delivering them. It appears that at this time there was no 
regular method for their conveyance, but on it being known a person was 
going a journey, the opportunity was embraced for the purpose of writing 
to those friends who might happen to be on the bearer’s route. The many 
allusions to these opportunities being taken advantage of, make it appear that 
though there were carriers who delivered letters, yet they only went t 
populous districts, and when the number of the letters made it worth while. 
The letters in themselves seem to have been formidable documents, twelve 
inches broad and eighteen long, and the several “ items” give the Brobdig- 
nagian communication somewhat the appearance of a will. The letter was 
generally addressed—*“ Be this delivered to ” and sometimes we find 
phrases as, “ Haste, haste, post haste! Haste for your life! your life?” 
written over the direction in place of the modern * Zmmediate.” Buta 
more terrible threat than this appears on a letter from the Earl of Essex 0 
the Lord High Admiral at Portsmouth, for on this are not only the words, 
“* Hast, hast, hast for lyfe,” but also the etching of a gallows and a rope 

The ancient Romans did not address their letters, but merely told the 
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tabellarius or messenger to whom it was to be delivered. The place where the 
letter was written and the date was always given; Augustus carrying this 
so far as to put even the divisions of the hour. This is certainly a con- 
trast to those persons, particularly the softer sex of the present day, who 
have that reprehensible habit of omitting any date whatever. The Romans 
began with the name of the person whom from and who to, as “C. Att. S., 
(Cicero Attico Salutem,)” or with the titles as, “C. S. D. Planc. Imp. 
Cos. Des., (Cicero salutem dicit Planco Imperator Consuli Designato).” 
The * prasloquium” was generally *S.V.G.E.V., or S.V.B.E.E.V.,” that is, 
«Si vales, gaudeo, ego valeo,” and “ Si vales, bene est, ego valeo,” and the 
whole concluded with ‘* Vale,” sometimes “* Ave” or “ Salve,” to which was 
added, in love letters, sometimes “‘ Me anime.” or some diminutive which 
the ancient Romans were fond of indulging in. ‘The letter was tied with 
cord, and sealed at the knot, the impression generally being the image of 
the writer. 

The old collections of letters that have been published are most nume- 
rous, owing to the eagerness with which the booksellers some time ago 
collected and published the letters of celebrated persons after their decease. 
Dr. Arbuthnot remarked that it was “ a new terror of death,” and several 
writers have strongly inveighed against laying before the world the private 
correspondence of friends. These letters are chiefly of that pompous 
and studied style that was prevalent in writing, and even in conversation, 
in the last century ; most of these letters having the formal Aristotelian 
beginning, middle and end, composed in the strictest accordance with the 
tules that have been written on this subject, bearing evident marks of 
labour in their production: to pass to an earlier period, we may mention 
that the celebrated Aldus Maautius took a month in the composition of 
aletter of medium size, which it has been remarked ap English lady of the 
present day would surpass in an hour. On account of the overwhelming 
numbers of productions of this kind that have been published, a library thus 
formed would frighten the intending historian from his work like any 
Cerberus, 

Some amusing anecdotes have been related by Disraeli, in his 
“Curiosities of Literature,” of the dislike of some historians to research. 
Pére Daniel, when composing his “ History of France,” went to Bolvin, the 
King’s librarian, who shewed him the vast collection of original letters and 
other state documents, numbering fourteen thousand folios, that were under 
his care; he left them, after turning them over for a short time, and, in 
Place of honest research, copied from others, thinking, perhaps, along with 
Gilbert Stuart, who was, in like manner, terrified when writing his history 

_ Of Scotland, that what was already privted was more than he was able to 
read. It has been said that a historian should consider himself, with 
tegard to future generations, in the position of a witness on his oath ; and 
when he neglects valuable matter, the consequence is that his work abounds 
With inaccuracies, Boulainvilliers states that there are ten thousand errors 
in Daniel’s history. 

Robertson similarly had a dislike to research, so when writing his his- 
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tory of Scotland, he largely availed himself of the services of the indefatig. 
able Dr. Birch, but which he afterwards was not gracious enough to 
acknowledge, and thus, for a time, enjoyed fame which should have been 
shared. It is probable that Dr. Birch allndes to this circumstance in hig 
preface to a collection of historical letters, when he remarks that, “ Itisq 
more important service to the public to contribute something not before 
known, to the general fund of history, than to give new form and colour to 
what we are already possessed of, by superadding refinement and ornament, 
which too often tend to disguise the real state of the facts, a fault not to 
be atoned for by the pomp of style, or even the fine eloquence of the his- 
torian.” The labour of the historian can well be realized by his readers, 
when the voluminous correspondence of Horace Walpole or Lord Chester. 
field is thought of; yet the size is, perhaps, ouly half the trouble, for it 
must also be remembered that, the greater mass of this manuscript pile that 
has been treasured up is not written in the interesting manner of the prinee 
of letter-writers, as Walpole has been termed ; nor even with the life and 
interest of the productions of old Howell. How much this work would 
have been reduced had the greater number of epistolizers imitated the 
ancients in their brevity and preciseness. We can understand that it 
would not give a historian much labour to read through a hundred letters 
such as Julius Cxsar’s celebrated epistle from the field of battle, in which he 
sums up the whole history of the conflict in the words, “ Veni, vidi, viei.’ 
Some persons would say, on the other hand, that in writing in this laconic 
manner, all adornment must necessarily be precluded; but it is our opinion, on 
the contrary, that often there may be much beauty, always great perspicuity 
and point, as in this example ; there is also another, though of more modern 
date, written under similar circumstances—it is from Francis L., after the 
battle of Pavia, when he writes to his mother—‘‘ Madame—we have 
lost all except our honour—Francis.” There is here much pathos, and, 
as in the instance given above, it contains an entire narrative; in fatt, 
there is as much in this brief epistle as in Burleigh’s nod, in Sieridan’s 
inimitable farce of “The Critic.” Sir Joseph Williamson, Charles the 
Second’s secretary, wrote to Anne, the widow of the Earl of Dorset and 
Pembroke, proposing a candidate for the borough of Appleby, to which she 
replied, in a manner worthy of the encomuims on her sex that we quoted 
in an early part of this paper—‘ J have been bullied by an usurper, I have 
been neglected by a court, but I will not be dictated to by a subject! your 
man sha’n’t stand. Anne Dorset, Pembroke and Montgomery.” At 
amusing example of brevity is given in an anecdote of Quin, the actor, 
and Rich. Quin, looking out for an engagement, wrote to Rich—*! am 
at Bath.—Yours, James Quin :” to which Rich replied, with about an equal 
expenditure of words, ‘ Stay there, and be d——d !—Yours, Jouu Rib.” 

The many didactic books that have been written on this subject, profess 
ing to teach everything, have done and can do but little good. To read 
them would be a dreary task, and to follow their precepts a useless proceed- 
ing; in short, they are of no practical use, but serve only as a fraitfil 
source of ridicule for many of the magazine writers of the present day. 
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Nor could ary one book compass all the subjects that may be admitted 
into Jetters, or all the occasions on which they may be written. Nearly 
any topic may be spoken of, and even the learned disquisitions that some 
would exclude may be sometimes judicionsly introduced, for Johnson main- 
tains that as Horace says— 
** Intedum tamen et comeedia tollit, 
Iratusque Chremes tumido delitigat ore.” 
“The epistolary writer may likewise comply with the varieties of his 
matter.” The examples given in “‘ Complete Letter-writers” are generally’ 
written with the worst possible taste, and betray much vulgarity on the part 
of the authors. Let those who look for models read the letters of Gray, 
Southey, Scott, Burns, or Charles Lamb, where they will find good, homely, 
pure English, not the affected, adulterated language that abounds, espe- 
cially in the so-called love epistles in these collections. The missives of 
Jove-stricken swains are, for the most part aspiring, and in these may be 
perceived the most ambitious attempts in this branch of literature : the hot, 
ardent lover bestows more pains in the composition of the effusion for his 
mistress than the business man, in haste, is willing, or ig necessary for him 
to give, to his monetary communications. The gage d’amour of the fond 
youth is treasured up in a secret drawer, whence it is taken only in 
solitary moments, perchance to be pressed to the lips or bosom of the fair 
recipient ; and often a tear is dropped on it, as it awakens some remem- 
brance of days gone by. But, to conclade, we may say, in the language of 
Pope— 
‘** They live, they speak, they breathe what love inspires, 

Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires : 

The virgin’s wish without her fears impart, 

Excuse the blush, and pour out all the heart ; 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.” 





A DIM GLIMPSE OF OLD DAYS. 


Tue scene is at Tara—the time 62 A.D. 


Tis a fine, breezy, blue morning at the close of October, and the sun, 
which shines with the cheerful sadness of the season, and which has just 
risen through the showery hill-capping atmosphere of Erinn, covering with 
pale golden light the green and yellow plains, the seering oak woods, the 
lakes, rivers, villages, and cities of the fruitful kingdom of Midhe, glows 
nobly on the white walls of Tara, whose monarch, Eoghan Geale, is about 
to inangurate those series of sports which, for many ages, have been held at 
the close of Autumn, and which preceded the solemn Druidical festival of 
Samhan, the Lord of Death, which marked the close of the year, as that of 
Beal or the Sun—the God of Life—initiated its commencement.* 


* The festival of Samhan, commenced on the lst of November ; that of Beal, 
on M ay Day. 
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Tara hill,* whose green declivities rise conspicuous from the level 
plain of Bregia, and whose three summits are occupied by the palatial 
structure of the Irish kings of the Milesian race, like those of Emania, 
Eachaidh, and Carman, similarly situated, displays numerous traces indica. 
tive of the object for which it was originally selected. This cradle of the 
kingdom of Leinster still resembles an arsenal or fastness—a place of 
refuge or defence in times of war. To its southern extremity is seen the 

tath or quarter of Loaghaire ; on its central summit that of Cathair Crotim; 
still further to the north, the Rath na Seanadh, or Fort of the Synod, 
the council chamber of the kings ; to the north-west, the Dumha na n-giall, 
or Mound of the Hostages, the locality in which it was usual to make 
exchanges of prisoners after battle. The largest structure, containing the 
the banquetting-hall and royal apartments, an oval building, with a coni- 
cal roof, formed, like the others, of great blocks of limestone and beams 
of oak, occupies the central elevation. Those great blocks of granite, in 
shape like rude obelisks, which rise to the north of the Mound of Hostages, 
are the monuments of the three famous Druids, Mael, Blocc, and 
Blemeni; near the Fort of the Synods, which is surrounded by an arbert 
of green trees, rising high above all the buildings, is seen the giant oak, 
centuries old, under whose sacred branches the monarchs of Leinster were 
crowned ;f while in thesmall building beneath it is conserved the Lia Pail, 
or coronation stone, which was wont to emit a sound like thunder, when, 
as the king stood thereon, the Druid placed the diadem on his head. The 
numerous other buildings are intervalled by the monuments of sages and 
heroes; among them, distinguished by its size, that of Mata Morglonnach, 
the Great-deeded, which rises in colossal majesty south of the Rath of 
Loaghaire. The broad green declivity to the east of the hill, fronting the 
central mound, is the Fan na g-earbad, or Slope of the Chariots, it being 
the locality where the charioteers of the kings mustered, when the latter 
issued forth to battle or the chase. Each of the quarters marked by the 
buildings above-named, are surrounded by nine green embankments or 
circumvallations, and intervalled by nine cluids or deep trenches, across 
which drawbridges are thrown, and beside which defensive works have been 
erected for bowmen and slingers. All the structures, with their great doors 
of polished oak, their broad wooden eaves, and lofty windows, are strongly 
built ; and the palace, with its white colossal walls, green mounds, and 
masses of arbourage, shining in the sun, and rising high above the plain, 
looks majestically over the surrounding prospect. 

From the palace many broad roads ramify in different directions along 
the plain of Bregia; that running to the east is the Slighe More, or Great 
Road, which extends to Duibhlinn and the sea; that reaching in a north- 
easterly direction westerward, is the Slighe Modhluachra; and while the 
Slighe Dala winds off, until it is lost in the woods, towards. Ossory, the 


* Teamur, the old name of Tara,«is derived from Tea, residence, and mur, ¢it- 


cular, mound of earth. 
+ The oak was the statue of the Celtic Jove—that at Tara was one of the 


three famous trees of Ireland. 
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Slighe Cualann is seen winding at intervals through town-lands, plough- 
lands, pasturage, and trees, of the green, level, sunny landscape, far 
away to the sloping declivities of the Wicklow mountains. Numerous 
many-villaged woods—chief among them that of Tlachta, in which the 
temple of the Druids stands—appear scattered along the face of the country ; 
thousands of cattle graze the grass lands of the rivers; thousands of snowy 
sheep drift the green disk of the plain, mapled here and there, this late 
harvest time, by broad patches of stubble; it is a scene of plenty and 
peace ; and while plain and forest abound with flesh, milk, and honey, vine- 
yards of wild vine appear scattered over the sunny mounds fronting the 
south.* A prominent object in the neighbourhood of Tara is the encamp- 
ment of the Fianns, the town of lofty sheds and tents, in which the cavalry 
and footmen, the strong sworders, spearmen, and bowmen of the king are 
located. Though it is still early morning, numbers of people are astir. 
There, where the river winds by the woodland villages, you see the youths 
engaged in smimming contests, and others occupied with the play of baire, 
(hurling ;) while far off along the winding roads, groups of traders are 
moving, towards and from the towns of the coast; with their lines 
of waggons, some filled with native produce, some with foreign com- 
modities—oils, metals, stuffs, dyes, fruits, and many other articles of 
commerce from the lands of the south, the lands of the gay Gaul and 
active Ilurian. t 

But see, the court-yard gates of the palace are thrown open, and a gal- 
lant company, part of them horsed, some in chariots, are winding down the 
broad road, under the avenue of giant oaks, with which ¢ is skirted, into 
the green valley beneath. It is the king of Tara and his court who are 
about to proceed to the great temple of Tlachta, which rises in the dark 
Woodland, some miles away. Heading the procession appears a tall and 
powerful warrior, mounted on a black charger ; he is keen-eyed as a hawk, 
his demeanour is one of mingled courage and graciousness, his long 
black hair streams on his broad shoulders, his figure is enveloped in a 
crimson cloak, which, blown apart, displays his inner dress of light, close- 
fitting ring mail and golden girdle; by his side hangs his long-sparkling 
hilted sword, while a light golden head-covering, half crown, half 
helmet, reflects the sunbeams in dazzling flashes as he prances joyously 
along. It is Geale, King of the wide realms of Leinster. On either side 
ride his companions ; on one the Prince of Tara, on the other the head 
of the Breton order. Immediately behind are seen the company of Bards 
who, as is customary, attend the king on all occasions of festivity or cefe- 
mony, whether in the banquet-hall or at the national sports, where their 
presence inspires emulation and their songs transmit to posterity the names 
of the victors. The Bards, who are mounted on white horses, are, for the 
most part, a group of aged men, bearded and grave. Their costume, which, 
with some characteristic differences, resembles that of the upper class of the 


* Bede mentions the abundance of vines in Ireland even in his time. 
t Tacitus states that, in his time, the bays of Ireland were much more fre- 
quented by traders than those of Britain. A.D 70, 
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kingdom, consists of the close-fitting bracchz of web, the cotaigh of plaided 
stuff, saffron-coloured girdle, and cochal or long cloak, which reaches to 
the feet, and the barrad or conical cap, which is peculiar to their order, 

The Druids who follow, headed by their Ard Fheleach, or chief, are 
easily recognised by their snow-white cloaks. Then come the chariots of 
the ladies of the court, all of whom are attired in green mantles, bordered 
with gold; the matrons veiled, the maidens bare-headed, their tresses 
circled by a golden-plaited ring, floating on their shoulders. The chariots 
are attended by a company of Rideari, or knights, distinguished by their 
golden torques or collars, their leathern jackets, their helmets and spears, 
To these follow a large gathering of attendants; while a company of giol- 
Jacdha, or royal cavalry, armed with javelins and battle-axes, bring up 
the rear of the procession. As they wind gaily along, passing now the 
sycamore-shadowed bridge which spans the ford, now a tree-embowered 
village with its rows of round wooden and earthen houses, with conical 
roofs, numbers of people are seen hurrying along the branching roads 
toward the temple of Tlachta, where the sports are to be held, and from 
many a point along the route the Celtic cheer rings through the clear air 
as the monarch of Tara salutes his subjects. 

As the royal cortége enters the long oak avenue, which leads to the 
green pillar-surrounded space, where the sports are to be held, the king, 
turning to the Breton, inquires the names of the knights who are to enter 
into the contest of chariots, with which the sports of the day are to 
commence, 

“ Their names, oh king,” answered Maol, the Breton, “ are Iolar, son 
of Aongus, who last’ year won the prize in the swimming contest, and 
Naadhad, son of Mara, known far and wide for his noble horsemansbip, 
In directing the strong, fleet chariot steeds, their art is so equal, that even 
the arch-Druid, did he not use divination ere they started, would be unable 
to guess which should be the victor.” 

‘‘T have seen many keen-eyed charioteers,” returned the king, “ but if 
the horses of Iolar and Naadhad are on a par with their directors, from 
what you say, the race to-day promises to be the longest on record.” 

While speaking thus they had arrived at the end of the thick oak 
avenue, and entered the space where the sports were to be held. In the 
centre of a circular, smooth area of the greenest turf, surrounded bya 
circular grassy mound, stood the Druid temple, Grain Beacht,* a cirque 
of colossal, upright blocks of granite, each of which was some twenty feet in 
height, surrounding the huge cromlech or sacrificial altar, which was built 
of an enormous flag of granite, supported by blocks of less dimensions. 
A thousand suns had looked upon this primeval structure, whose stones, 
rudely shaped, were covered with incriptions, in the ogham character, in 
which the Druids conserved their wisdom and the history of the nations 
they governed. 

Around the giant trees of the wood stand up like a branchy wall, 


* Sun's circle, 
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while their fringing foliage, already grown scant and yellow with autumn, 
glitters, like a thin shower of gold in the pale flooding sunlight, which, 
however, fails to reach the depths of the woody sanctuary, whose knotted 
branches have been woven and massed together into an impenetrable roof. 
Atone end of the inner space, fronting a gigantic oak, a semicircular benched 
platform, shaded with fresh branches, has been erected, on which the pro- 
cession, dismounting from their horses and chariots, take their place accor- 
ding to their rank. Beneath stand two race-chariots formed of polished 
wood and iron, resembling those used in battle, but of smaller dimensions ; 
they are of semicircular shape, high backed with rein boards, sloping 
gradually downward to the standing-place, light, many-spoked wheels, aud 
single shaft, to which the horses, of which two are of glossy ebon and two 
white as snow, are attached with rich harnesses of leather and brass work. 
And now, as the two knights, who are about to inaugurate the sports of 
the day, spring into the chariots, and, saluting the king, seize the golden 
reins, a Bard, stationed at the monarch’s side rises, and striking his harp, 
chaunts forth the incidents of the contest. 

“Oh, sun,” sang the Bard, “look down propitious on the sports of this 
festal day ; turn, oh sun, thy golden eye upon the brave knights of King 
Geale, the illustrious chariot-drivers, Iolar of the white, far-seeing, golden 
haired brow, and Naadhad, the black-haired and eagle-eved. 

“See how the steeds of the one, white as summer cloud—of the 
other, dark as night, snuff the air with pink, dilated nostrils, and. paw 
theground. They are like bended bows, difficult to be withheld—impatient 
to be gone. 

“See now, the signal falls—the attendants start aside—swift as light- 
ning they speed away ; even while I speak they have rounded the goal, 
head to head, hoof to hoof, as though the four horses were moved with one 
spirit. 

“Behold, oh sun, how earnestly Iolar guides his galloping steeds of 
snow ; how joyously Naadhad cheers his dark coursers ; how the career of 
both quickens with the excitement of the race, like the even-beating pulses 
of cup challengers stimulated with wine. 

“Four times have they completed the circuit, each swifter than the 
last; yet their horses’ hoofs mark the ground in lines as level as the squares 
of a chess-board. To what shall I compare them? thunder-clouds borne 
on the blast—surging billow lines blown by the north wind on the shore ! 

“And now, for the fifth time, they have commenced the circuit; and 
now, hark! how the people cheer; for lo! the black galloping steeds of 
Naadhad have rounded the goal foremost by a head, like javelins hurled at 
a mark by a stronger hand. 

“ Never, oh sun, hast thou seen in time past, or wilt thou behold in fature 
days, a flecter, fiercer contest. And now, oh Echo, dweller in the greea 
ravines, reverberate the cheers of the knights and clans of King Geale, and 
repeat through many a valley of Erinn’s heroic isle the name of the noble 
victor.” 

About noon, the athletic sports, which were to re-commence the next, 
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ended for the day, and a trumpet sounding, announced the king’s purpose 
of proceeding on a hunting expedition. Forthwith fifty knights, selected 
as his companions, mounted their horses, and the king leading, galloped 
away to the woods of Beare,* followed by a crowd of servitors, armed 
with bows and spears, Here they killed many dear, and presently rode off 
to another thick wood, frequented by boars, some miles distant, at the 
foot of the mountains. The sun glanced brightly in the autumn sky, ag 
they coursed along the country, now fording its rivers, now testing the 
strength of the horses through some thicket of brushwood ; passing in the 
route many villages, from whose earthen cottages the people rushed out to 
see them pass, and cheer them on the way. Here the rural folk were 
rudely dressed in sheep-skin cloaks, and conical caps of leather, each of the 
men carrying at his right side the straight iron Irish sword and dagger, 
with hilts formed of polished bone ; while the women of those southern tribes, 
who were unusally attired in dark woollen garments, were likewise dis. 
tinguished by their head-dress, composed of the feathers of the crow, whose 
wings attached to the ornament, projected at either side of their foreheads, 
There all day, within a circuit of twenty miles, the royal party hunted, 
killing many boars and deer, nor was it until the sun was already flaming 
low in the west that they paused on the mountain side, to divide the spoil, 
and refresh from deep horns of mead, ere galloping back to the palace, 

The broad autumn moon, risen from the sea, was bathing the green 
plains, the seering woods and winding rivers of Meath, and casting the 
long shadows of the palace, on whose eastern walls it whitely shone, across 
_ the plain, when King Geale with his Druids, chiefs, and retainers, assembled 
for feast and song in the great banquet-hall of Tara. Numerous lamps 
depended from the lofty carved oak ceiling; the oak walls were thickly 
hung with trophies of war and of the chase—of many a fierce field and 
hunting expedition. The door-keepers, torch in hand, stood at the appointed 
places. The company ranged according to their rank occupied the imdas, 
or rows of benches, ranged along the various tables, whereon steaming from 
huge wooden dishes, were placed deer and wild boar roasted whole, flanked 
with many ariver fish and wild bird, with piles of bread, cisterns of 
milk and methoghline, and many a vessel of polished earth, of silver and of 
gold. 

The King, surrounded by the princes and Druids, his ollams, poets, law- 
givers, physicians, chess-players, feasted at the chief board, on an elevated 
dais, at the upper end of the vast hall ; at the other, groups of chariot-drivers 
were gathered round the fire, entertaining themselves with jugglers and buf- 
foons ; harpers from time to time striking the harps; the Bards chaunted 4 
festal song, and as the banquet proceeded, the light-footed cup-bearers hurried 
hither and thither over the rush-strewn floor, filling the often-drained gob- 
iets with the pleasant mead. 

Presently the board was cleared, and, ere cup-challenging had com- 
menced, a chieftain, as was customary, rose, and lifting high a golden goblet, 


* The woods which covered the plain of Meath. 
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drank to the glory of King Geale, under the wings of whose victorious 

reign, peace and prosperity covered the landof Erinn. Instantly a hundred 

cups were drained, and a joyous cheer rang through the wide hall. As, 

however, the echoes of the festal voices still reverberated through the lamp- 

lit oaken roofs, a Druid, whose countenance betokened a sense of*solema 
rtent, turning to the royal warrior, said in a low voice :— 

* Peace and prosperity, oh king, indeed possess the land, but I fear me 
that a mournful rumour of some dread disaster is even now travelling to 
this island, on the wind of the east. For some days our auguries, in cloud 
and water, have been unpropitious ; but yesternight too, returning from the 
palace to the temple, as 1 passed through the rocky valley yonder, lo, I 
beheld three shadows sitting in a cave conversing, and as the moon glim- 
mered on the unsubstantial countenances, the wind breathed past the words 
of their airy voices. ‘‘Woe, woe, woe,” they murmured, “ hark to the tidings 
of approaching doom !” 

“ Against the terrors of the heavens, pestilence and plague, such as de- 
solated our plains a hundred suns ago,” said the king, ‘* none can guard ; 
but if disaster comes in war from any realm of this land, or any region 
beyond the sea, the Fianns of Tara are strong enough to laugh to scorn 
the swords of the invaders, even though they rose thick upon our coasts as 
the waves of winter ;”—and turning to a Bard, le ordered him to chauns 
the blood-inspiring war-song of Eoghen Mor. 

Hardly had he spoken when a door-keeper, advancing to the king, 
announced that a Druid from beyond the sea demanded audience. Forth- 
with an aged man with face haggard, desolate, and gray, and a white robe 
marked with blood and fire, advanced and bent solemnly in the royal 
presence ; upon which, the king rising, motioned him to a seat of honour at 
his right hand. ‘* Whence comest thou, oh stranger?” inquired King 
Geale, after a cup-bearer had placed before the aged man a goblet formed 
of Finndrume and brimmed with yellow mead. 

“From Britain,” the stranger returned. ‘ Behold me, oh King, one 
of the last of the Druids of Mona,* whom, but a moon since, the armies of 
the invading Romans have slaughtered. LKven while I speak the death- 
cry reigns in my ears, and the red glare of the fires which have destroyed 
our sacred groves makes dim the lustre of this banquet-hall.” 

* Narrate, oh stranger, the history of this disaster,” the king returned, 
the while a black frown grew fixed on his brow. Then in the solemn 
silence which ensued, and while every face in the chamber was turned 
toward the fugitive, like the cars of a corn field bent by the wind,—the 
Druid thus began— 

“It is upwards of a hundred years, oh King,” commenced the Druid, 
“since the Romans landed iu britain, and throughout this period, during 
which they have built and garrisoned many cities in the south, they have been 
engaged in constant war with its nations, who, from the earliest ages having 
preserved their freedom under the direction of our order, have disdained alike 


* The island of Anglesey. 
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the Roman discipline and the Roman gods. Five years since, two great peoples 
composed of many tribes, the Icenians and Trinobantes, who inhabit the 
country south of the great city of the traders, Londoninn, marched upoy 
the foreign city, Camalodunum, and exterminated the Roman soldiers and 
colonizers, fifty thousand of whom they hurried to death. Upon this, the 
Romans collecting their forces from all directions, and having sent for 
auxiliaries to their own country, recommenced the war, which was sustained 
with varying success for a time ; but at length, finding our nations indomi. 
table, and discovering that their warlike inspirations were attributable to 
the influence of our Druids, they determined to invade the island of Mona, 
which was their sacred seat and stronghold, and devote our order and the 
temple to destruction. 

“ Our island, oh King, lies to the west of Britain, from which it is 
separated by a broad water. Its northern districts, varied with high 
mountains and glens, are covered with the dark sacred woods in which our 
great temples and monuments of our religion, and the towns of our people 
are situated; while its southern region is composed of undulating plains, 
rich in pasture andin corn, From time immemorial the island of Mona has 
been the centre of the Druid power, which extends from the great snowy 
mountains and southern sea of the Celtic mainland to the furthest cape 
and island of Britain. Over the multitudes of this vast world, our triune 
order, prophets, priests, and bards, have exercised undisputed authority for 

. countless ages, from the earliest colonization of the west. When at length 
intelligence was brought to the Druids and people of Mona, by the neigh- 
bouring Silures, that the Romans, under their Pro-consul Suetonius, designed 
to make a descent on the island, they being the more infuriated against the 
Druids and inhabitants, as they had many times despatched levies to 
support the Britons in the late battles; we assembled our warriors and 
made all fitting proparations for defence. The altars flamed night and 
day with propitiatory sacrifices, our people armed and terrible, assembled 
in thousands, and lined the shores and heights, all resolved to die a hun- 
dred deaths rather than permit the landing of the Romans or the desecration 
of their sacred groves. For many days and nights the eyes of the people 
were fixed on the opposite shores, in one of whose bays the Romans were 
constructing a fleet of boats, wherein to cross the strait—their army, mean- 
while, having encamped inland. Firm as the rocks and breathing death, 
we awaited their arrival. At length we observed them embarking. 

It was an evening pregnant with storm; along the east thunder clonds 
rose portentously in fierce surges from the waters; a sinking sun, red as 
battle, seemed to bathe the sea in blood, and dash the precipitous shores, 
the woods, the shallows, and stretching sands with bloody fire. 

In silence the Romans advanced, their armour and standards gleaming 
luridly in the doomed light, but their silence, as we soon found, was one not 
of vallour, but fear ; for when they reached the shore, and looked upon the 
awful aspect of our warriors, grasping their arms with fiery looks—out 
warriors through whose ranks the Druidesses, with blackened figures, with 
dishevelled hair, and torches in their hands, rushed hither and thither 
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chaunting sacred songs, and, by praise and imprecation, exciting the fury of 
our army ;—when they saw the sacrificial fires flaming on the rocks, and 
heard the screams of the manifold victims, a sudden awe seemed to possess 
them; some who had plunged into the sea stood still, others already 
landed fled to the boats, like birds whose flight had been arrested by some 
black line of thunder-cloud. Hundreds fell beneath the arrows, javelins, 
and stones, thick as winter hail, with which the Britons assailed their 
advance ; the sea was covered with their bodies and blood, and while con- 
sternation siezed the invaders, warlike fury, raging like a fire, possessed 
the defenders of the Sacred Isle. 

For hours the battle hung uncertain. Meanwhile night had risen, with 
tempest on its wings. In the pauses of the storm, we could hear the 
general, Suetonius, haranguing his legions—the soldiers encouraging each 
other. At length they rushed forward, compact in an iron phalnax, crying 
their battle cry, breaking the British lines, and, sword in hand, dealing 
destruction around, clothed, as they were, in armour, whose advantage was 
quickly proved in close fighting. Terrible wasthe slaughter which ensued. By 
midnight the tremendous scene of carnage and ruin was consummated. The 
Roman soldiers pursued the Druids into the recesses of their sacred groves, 
where they had sought refuge, and cleaving them down, hurled the bodies 
into the sacrificial fires. Seeing the chiefs destroyed, the armed multitudes 
fled, pursued by the Romans, who, reddened with massacre, followed them, 
raging, through the villages, whose inhabitants, without respect to age or 
sex, they put to the sword. Nothing was heard but the cries of the 
dying, the shouting of the conquerors, the crackling of the flames, and 
roaring of the storm. ‘The earth reeked with blood—the heavens blazed 
with fre. Then it was that the Arch-Druid, beholding, from a rock the 
min of his order and the destruction of the sacred places, after invoking 
vengeance on the invaders, the while he pointed to this western isle, 
plunged a dagger into his breast, and hurled himself into the sea of fire, 
in which for leagues the great Groves of the Temple were then involved, 

Such of the Druids as have escaped—a small remnant of the once 
mighty order—are even now crossing the sea to seek sanctuary on the 
unconquered soil of Erinn, and appeal for vengeance to its monarch, Such 
isthe object, oh king, for which I, their emissary, have sought the noble 
walls of Tara, the palace of the far-famed Geale. To the Druids—whose 
central seat in Mona has been destroyed by an army of invaders, worshipping 
foreign gods—lI cry for succour, and to the king and people, allied by race 
and religion with the mighty Celtic nations of the east and south, upon 
whose freedom, until late, the moon, to which we sacrifice in common, has 
looked for countless generations.” 

While the fugitive Briton thus hurriedly narrated the account of the 
conquest of Mona by the Roman Pro-consul Suetonius, the Druid company, 
gray-bearded and solemn, listened with looks of gloomy anger, and- many 
times the chiefs, ranged along the lower benches of the hall, grasped their 
sword hilts. When he had ended, King Geale stood up, and holding on 
high his strong blue iroa swcrd—. movement foilowed by all his warriors— 
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he said—‘“ Return thou, oh Druid, over the wide-waved sea, and let Albion 
know, that which she demands of Erinn shall be accorded her. Dynasi,” 
he added, addressing a chieftain, “let the trumpet sound at dawa, and 
let the heralds, riding forth north and south, and east, and West, 
assemble my Fianns for battle, and prepare my navy at Iber Dubbhlip 
for crossing the dark, rolling ocean. Yves, my army shall come like g 
tempest on the invaders of the lands of the Druids, and the camps and 
cities shall sink into heaps of low-flamed ashes. Returning, therefore, oh 
Druid, assure the Britons of assistance, and say that, while King Geale 
lives, the noble isle of Erinn shall be the sanctuary of the oppressed, and 
that the highest glory of her warrior race, whom the gods have pr. 
served unconquered and free, is that of fighting for the freedom of kindred 
nations.” 





A WORD ON THE INFINITE. 

EVERYTHING in existence, whether in the animal, in the vegetable, or in 
the mineral kingdom, or guing beyond all substance, every spiritual being, 
is either finite or infinite. The existence of any object, the existence of 
the attributes of that object, has limits or it has none. If it have limits 
it is finite, if it have none it is lost in infinity. Hence it appears, that 
when persons speak of a thing as indefinite, they imply a medium between 
the definite and the indefinite. Between truth and falsehood there can be 
no medium—the yes and the xo border so closely upon each other, that 
there can be no iftermediate space ; but the awful gulf implied by the term 
infinite grows still wider, if we attempt anything like a comparison between 
it and the finite. 

To shew that between finity and infinity, there cannot be even the 
shadow of a comparison, we must endeavour to form some idea, however 
inadequate, of infinity ; the meaning of the term finite being more easily 
understood. We do uot mean to shew the boundary line between the 
sphere of each term, for that would be an impossibility, but we shall en- 
deavour to explain the meaning of each term. By infinity is meant, that 
which has no limits. ‘Take, for example, the drops of water in the ocean, 
They cannot be numbered, at least by mortal man. Can they be said to be 
infinite? Assuredly not; for however impossible it may be to limit their 
number, still the mind can imagine the world of waters taken drop by drop, 
till nv more would remain to be counted. Take again the case of number. 
Commence with one as the first of the series, and take two as factor. Per 
form the process of multiplication, till you have arrived as far as a life of 
sixty years will permit, and see if you are not as far from having number 
exhausted as when you first began. You are; and if your life were pro- 
prolonged for a million of years, you could still multiply on, But the ques- 
tion is, could the series be prolonged to iufiuity? ‘The answer is, not 
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infinity properly so called, The series can be produced to indejfinity if you 
will, or to finity, the limit of which we would never reach. Number can 
be increased, and number can be diminished, consequently it is not infinite. 

. . Take the case of a slave condemned to the galleys. The term 
of his thraldom is not specified, for he is condemned for an indefinite number 
of years. To a vulgar ear the term indefinite bears then the same meaning 
as infinite. And hence the confusion. 

Thus it may be said, the word indefinite is not all allowable. The 
number of years, or of days, or of seconds, that the condemned man must 
remain in slavery is not infinite, since death will put a period to his life. 
Then it must be finite, not the less so because it is unknown, Hence the 
word indefinite can be used with propriety, only when opposed to definite, 
both words being a subdivision of finite. . . . 

An infinite series of beings is mentioned by atheists. Now, it is 
plain that nothing created can beinfinite. Even though we could not arrive 
at the topmost link in the chain of dependent beings, still the mind can 
imagine a time, when nothing existed outside Znfinity—nothing except the 
«Ens Infinite Perfectum,"* who never commenced his existence, never will 
see a period to his being, and is consequently Infinity itself . . . 

It is a question, and a very difficult one, whether our idea of infinity, 
is a positive or a negative idea, It would seem that we can have no posi- 
tive idea of infinity, for it is only by a sort of induction, by a rigid inspec- 
tion of things finite, that we come to contemplate infinity. We cannot 
know exactly what infinitv is, but we deny of it all the properties that, 
we find in things finite. There is nut one point in common between the 
two, nor can their difference be even inadequately expressed. Finity is 
limited—no bounds can be fixed to infinity. . 2. . 

The human mind, too, as it is finite, can have no agreement with 
infinity—can embrace no positive idea of infinity, so that unless our 
idea thereof were negative, we could not imagine such a thing as infinity 
at all. 

We see this world and everything contained therein, we observe that 
all have limits. By this means we come to the conclusion that there is 
some one primary, independent Being, who has nought in common with 
things finite. What is our idea of that Being? Is it intuitive, or is it 
abstract? It is not intuitive, since we come to have that idea of the 
primary Being, by inspection of visible finite objects, It is, therefore, 
abstract, and it is negative. All created things are finite, have fixed 
limits. Our idea of the infinite, then, must arise from this, that we deny 
of it all limits in general, and attirm of it conception of being in general. 

This is the system advecat ed by Locke. Others, again, arnong whom 
Descartes holds the principal place, contend that our idea of infinity is posi- 
tive, and consequently intuitive. 

There are apparently very good reasons for either opinion. Our ideas 
of any existing thing are, of necessity, either adequate or inadequate. An 
alequate idea of anything is had when all the essential attributes of that 
thing are known; an inadequate idea, when only some of the attributes 
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come under the sphere of our knowledge. From this it appears, that we 
can have an inadequate, positive idea of infinity. 

There is no one who has not some idea of what is meant by the term 
God, although that idea is by no means adequate. Here, then, is a posi- 
tive idea. Viewed materially in se, without reference to anything outside 
itself, we have a positive idea of infinity. Viewed with respect to things 
finite, (granting these finite things with defined or imagined limits.) 
we have a negative and consequently an abstract idea of infinity ; and 
this abstract idea of infinity i is had by a union of conception of being in 
general, and of negation of limit in general. 

Another disputed point among philosophers is, whether the idea of 
finite things, or of the infinite was prior in the mind? ‘The doubt was 
solved with the remarks on a positive and a negative idea. If our idea 
of infinity be negative, the idea of finite things must necessarily be first in 
the mind. ‘The contrary would seem to be the case, because to know the 
meaning of the word finite we should deny of it existence in general, that 
is, if we view the idea as negative. The same objection, on the other 
hand, will hold with regard to infinity, inasmuch as we are at liberty to call 
the idea either positive or negative, inadequately positive, contemplated in 
itself, and negative, when viewed with reference to things finite. 

Philosophers likewise hold that a negative idea is entirely a nullity; 
aod so it is with reference to finite things. If, for instance, a person who 
never saw a gorilla would be able to say, only that it was neither a man, 
uor a horse, nor a dog, his idea of that animal of the woods would bea 
nullity, since, for all that person knew, a gorilla might be a wild boar, or 
some other species of brute. But there is no parity between the finite and 
infinite. We know a good many of ‘the essential properties of almost 
everything finite, we say infinity has nothing in common with anything 
limited, and consequently our idea thereof, though negative, and of course 
inadequate, is in a certain manner almost exhaustive. 

We know that we tread on difficult ground—ground that has been 
trodden by the master minds of the day, but the most we propose te 
ourselves is to set other minds a-thinking. The compass of the human 
mind is so restricted, that it is impossible fur it to embrace anything bor- 
dering on the reality of the infinite. How can any mind, fettered by the 
chains of the body, bring itself to contemplate eternity? It may perchance 
glance through the hazy past, but how far can it go? Can it contem- 
plate the Being of infinite perfection seated on his throne of majesty for 
millions of ages ere he called the world into existence? It can sarely; 
nay more, it can go farther through the intricate labyrinth of the past, 
for as many millions of ages as there are drops of water im the ocean, but 
it experiences a sort of propensity to stop the thread of its wandering, 
and tu fix on some definite period, when even the “ Ens Infinite Perfectam” 
began to exist. So much for the futility of all human power! It is 
doubtful if an angel, much less an inbabitant of dull earth, could contem- 
plate the Almighty in his infinity. 

We said that the difference between the limited and the indefinite 
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cannot be expressed. Philosophers go to illustrate it, but despite all their 
endeavours, we are still lett in the dark. They say that there can be no 
comparison between a drop of water and the entire liquid element, and a 
part, none between the finite and the infinite. Jt is a very weak illustra- 
tio. There is a comparison between a drop of water and the entire col- 
lection of drops that constitute the world of waters; but between finite 
things and infinity, there cannot be even the shadow of a comparison. 
Another illustration is given, and it seems stronger than the first. A man 
standing at the foot of the Alps, for instance, cannot throw his arms round 
its sides, and @ pari, the human mind cannot embrace infinity. True, no 
man can encircle the Alps with his span—but is it impossible for that 
large mountain to be reut piecemeal, and every fragment of it to pass 
before the eye or through the hands of one man? It is very improbable, 
indeed; but granting a man of Mathusaleh’s age, it by no means borders 
ou the impossible. ‘There the force of the illustration falls to the ground, 
infinity, like the mountain, cannot be taken at aspan, unlike the mountain, 
it cannot be taken in parts. For where could we begin? Infinity cannot 
be increased, nor can it be diminished. It has no end, and therefore all 
our efforts to understand it are vain as the efforts of a man who strikes at 
the waves with the intention of leaving a scar on their surface. 





KING BRIAN’S LAST BATTLE. 


QuexcH ye the fires upon the hearth, the beacon on the hill, 

Hush ye your songs of victory, and let your harps be still ; 

In grief bow down each head, and raise the death-song’s woeful strain, 
For the pillar of our glory great, Brian the king is slain! ; 


Good Friday morn, at blink of sun, all: burning for the fray, 
Upon the broad plain of Clontarf, by Liffey’s shore we lay ; 
For with loud boast, king Broder’s host the power of God defied, 
And chose for fight that Day of days on which our Saviour died. 


And many a pirate stout was there from the coasts of Normandie, 
Toaid Mac Murrough ’gainst the king in his woeful treacherie, 

And many a jarl from Orkney’s Isles and Iceland cold and dark, 
From Sweden’s shores, and Norroway, and the sounds of Dannemark. 


As we looked down the far-off strand, we heard 3 murmur loud, 

Dark glimpses caught we ef the foe beneath the rolling cloud 

Of dust that spread wide, wide o’erhead, a dark and threatening line, 
‘Neath whose dusk wings the brazen rings of mail shirts ’gan to shine, 
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And ever as that thick cloud grew, and ever nearer came, 

From its dim womb of dusky gloom, in myriad points of flame, 

Glittered the foemen’s lances, like a world of waving corn, 

When o’er the plains, through summerrains, shine theslanting beams of morn, 


And ever as we gazed and gazed, through the dim cloud appeared 

Flags brave and gay, with the winds at play, like a vision strange and 
wierd ; 

And hauberk’s light, and harness bright, and mantles blue and red, 

And countless hordes, and glancing swords, and many a pluméd head, 


Then a light wind rose, and from our foes it blew that cloud away, 
And in barbarous pride, extending wide, we saw their huge array, 
’Neath the bright sun still surging on, as roll the wild waves free, 
With crests of snow, when March winds blow o’er Cleena’s stormy sea | 


Loud was the tumult front and flank as to our arms we sprung, 
And weapon clank from rank to rank in rattling discord rung ; 
While forward rode our aged king, in glittering mail bedight, 
A golden cross in his left hand, his good sword in fhe right. 


‘** Be not dismayed,” he stoutly said, and held the cross on high, 

** Look on this holy symbol here, ’twill teach you how to die ; 

Look on yon horde, and on this sword, and think how oft its sheen, 
Was dimmed of yore in Danish gore, mid the Mumhan hills so green! 


** Be not dismayed, though we are few, and Donogh far away, 
With the third part of our gallant host—he’s at his work to-day, 
Spreading through false Mac Murrough’s lands the terror of our ire, 
Plundering with his victorious bands, and burning corn and byre! 


“ Long have yon felt beneath their sway the woes that slavery brings, 

These raiders fierce, these pirates dark, these murderers of your kings} 

Long have you groaned and vainly moaned to break their cruel chains, 

And pay them back with scaith and wrack for your plundered homes ani 
fanes ! 


“ Then may God guard you in the fight, whose Son on Calvarie 

A death of blood on the holy Rood this day for man did dree ; 

May He confound each Pagan hound, as you rush on their array, 

To wash the shame that clouds your name in their false blood out 
to-day !” 


Then loud to heaven our war-cry rang, and loud clashed spear and shield, 
As on the Danish hordes we sprang across the glittering field ; 

Brightly they shone beneath the sun, with pillaged gems and gold, 

As on their front our battle’s brunt like a great tempest rolled. 
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But vain their might and splendour bright, for still we slew and slew, 

Some clutched we by the flowing beards, and pierced them through and 
through ; 

Some stamped we o’er in dust and gore, by our conquering spears impaled, 

And some laid low, gashed row on row, where our rattling javelins hailed. 


Soon round our front Prince Murrogh rode—in a cloud of dust he came, 

His brows were grim as we looked on him, and his fierce eyes shone like 
flame ; 

With arméd hand before our band his mail-clad breast he smote, 

And his loud voice rang o’er the battle’s clang like the brazen trumpet’s 
note. 


“Brave Dalgais! Meath is false to us,—from the field ignobly gone, 

Think not of them, for you must stem this battle’s tide alone ; 

Bright laurels now shall deck each brow when we trample down the Dane !” 

And that field of dead rocked ‘neath our tread as we rushed on the foe 
again. 


We clove them down with vengeful swords—-we smote them hip and 
thigh, 

While the morning sun his course did run high up the eastern sky ; 

Still as he sank our good blades drank of their blood a crimson tide, 

Till Sitric fell beneath our steel, and. the false Mac Murrough died ! 


Then rose a tumult on our right,—war-cries and trumpets’ blare, 

So busy were We, we could not see who fought so fiercely there ; 

But ever it rose like the sound that flows from storm-lashed Burren’s shore, 

O’er the sabre stroke, and the. horsemay’s shock, and the thundering battle’s 
roar, 


Down from that point a courier dashed, o’er struggling friend and foe, 

Reckless of life through the tangled strife, as it surgéd to and fro, 

Till he gained the spot where the Dalgais fought, with the whirring 
javelin’s speed, 

His face was pale, gory his mail, and foam-flecked was his steed !— 


*Alas! alas! and woe is me! Brian the good is slain, 

In Erin’s land we ne’er shall see a king like him again : 

The soldier’s friend, the dauntless heart, the giver of rich meeds, 

Of the collars bright, and the purple robes, and the golden-bitted steeds ! 


"He fell, as falls the good and brave,—ere his mighty spirit fled, 

Broder the Dane, and henchmen twain, ‘neath his sword lay stark and 
dead ; ° 

His body to Armagh’s shrine he gave, his blessing to us all,— 

Then, one charge more, on this reeking shore to avenge King Brian’s fall!” 
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As madly sweeps a snorting herd of wild Momonian steeds, 

From the hot ravine with thundering din through the marsh's crackling 
reeds ; 

When the gnats are sore, and sweltering o’er, the burning sunlight shines, 

So, fierce and strong, one raging throng, we burst through the Danish lines! 


And they were few of that pirate crew who found their ships again, 
For the ravens wheeled and the grey wolves yelled that night o’er their 
countless slain ; 
Yet there we stood in order good, bedecked with victory’s crown, 
And grimed all o’er with Danish gore as the blood-red sun went down! 
R. D. J. 


POPULAR FALLACIES. 
BY. R. A. LITHGOW. 

** These things are not strange, they are familiar, and that makes them tobe 

overlooked.” —Bishop Berk Ley. 
WE purpose in this paper to notice briefly the chief of those hallucinations, 
those characteristics of the age, which certain classes of minds and ‘indi- 
viduals have developed into a species of philosophy, falsely so called; and 
which, by extreme plausibility and sophistry, have, to a great extent, 
monopolised the place of pure science. Sophisms invariably lead opinion 
astray on a subject where opinion is power and law ; but there are some 
sciences (?) which gain all their efficaciousness, not from knowledge ac- 
cumulated in some individual heads, but from that diffused over the general 
mind; th2oretical conjecturings, in fact, which delude weak an1 super 
stitious minds, and by the degree of popularity which they receive, afford 
high vantage-ground for their propagation and universal] reception. The 
present passing age is remarkable for its love of the mysterious and won- 
derful, its passion for the supernatural, and its morbid craving for what is 
intangible, and incomprehensible to the judgment. There is nothing more 
curious than to contemplate and remark those social epidemics—to see them 
culminate and decline ; and others, equally amazing and ephemeral, taking 
their place. 

There are some of those heresies which, being founded on the results of 
experience and observation, are deservedly admitted into the “ Temple of 
Science ;” but there are others which, yielding to ascertained fact and reason, 
appeal unreservedly to our amazed and bewildered senses. It is peculiar, as 

. it is true, that those so-called sciences almost invariably propound and assert 
some theories in connection with what is mysterious and inaccessible to ts, 
and by fallacious reasoning and plausible argument, render, with apparent 
truthfulness, their respective assertions ,patent to the humblest capacity. 
We should, perhaps, rather say that they maintain to accomplish aud te 
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veal, by some short and easy process, what imperatively demands study 
and observation, if possible to be known at all. 

We purpose now very briefly to notice the principal of those fallacies, 
however pucrile, and however often exposed, and to bring them forward 
and exhibit them as earnestly as possible. The influence of those social 
epidemics, and their mysterious presumptions respectively, on society, is 
really wonderful, considering the progress and advanced condition of civiliza- 
tion and refinement at the present time; but to explain the laws by which 
society prospers or decays, or the effect of mysterious theories on the 
haman mind, would be to ruin virtually all sophisms at once. A modern 
French writer, alluding to this subject says, “‘ when Laplace described all 
that we know at the present moment, of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, he destroyed, without even naming them, all the astrological re- 
veries of the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Hindoos, much more efficaci- 
ously than he could have done, by refuting them directly, in innumerable 
volumes. ‘Truth is truth; the book which propounds it is a noble and 
durable edifice. 

«Tl brave les tyrans avides, 
Plus hardi que les pyramides, 
Et plus durable que lairain,” * 


Error is manifold, and ephemeral by nature ; the work which combats 
it does not contain within itself the principles of greatness and durability. 
The reputation of common prejudices could not have the high aim of deter- 
mining, and afterwards enlarging, the circle of knowledge to be acquired ; 
it only aspires to clear the way before the march of truth, to prepare minds 
to correct public opinion, to break dangerous weapons held by unworthy 
hands. 

A fallacy, as defined by Archbishop Whately, is any unsound mode 
of arguing, which appears to carry conviction and to be decisive of the 
question in hand, when, in fairness, it is not. Bentham’s definition, in his 
“ Book of Fallacies,” is this :—“ By the name of fallacy it is common to 
designate any argument employed, or topic suggested, for the purpose, or 
with a probability, of producing the effect of deception ; of causing some 
erroneous opinion to be entertained by any person to whose mind such 
argument may have been presented. Accordingly, if an argument be 
undesignedly vicious, and without any attempt at deception, it is more 
correctly termed a parologism ; and it is the intention of fraud that con- 
stitutes the fallacy or sophism.” There is, however, a legitimate use of 
fallacy, which is too often unnoticed by writers on logic. A writer in the 
“Penny Cyclopeedia, ” says :—“ In modern times, Kant has employed the 
dilemma for a purely scientific purpose ; and, from the impossibility of two 
opposite and conflicting cases, has inferred, not as the usual deduction, 
that the hypothesis wpon which they both rest is untenable, but that the 
truth is intermediate.” In like manner did Zeno of Elea infer the inade- 


at defies grasping tyranny, it is firmer than the pyramids, and more durable 
an brass. 
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quacy of sense to represent truth, from his conclusion that, either a bushel 
‘of corn must make no noise in falling, or else the fall of the smallest por- 
tion of a single grain must be perceptible to the ear. Again, the famous 
** Megarian fallacies of the Heap and the Bald-head,” ¢ acervus calvus.) in 
which it is proved that those notions are incapable of any precise determi. 
nation, may have been designed to shew that the distinction of degree, 
(here represented by Heap and Bald-head,) are unavailable for philosophical 
purposes, and thereby to call attention to the difficulty of admitting into 
science the vague representations of sense. 

Aristotle, in his treatise, ** De Sophisticis Elenchis,” has laboured to 
expose and classify the different fallacies which sophismata. He divides 
them into those extra dictionem, where the fallacy is in the process of 
reasoning, and those in dictione, where it lies in the subject-matter, The 
former have by the school-men been called formal, the latter material. 

More nearly allied to pure science, perhaps, than any of the fallacies we 

are about to enumerate, is Phrenology, Sir David Brewster, lat«ly alluding 
to this subject, says, “ In confining ourselves to a brief notice of the newest, 
and least-known of the speculations to which we have referred,* we could 
have wished to make an exception of phrenology, as the basis of ‘so many 
heresies, because it is really capable of scientific treatment, and o/ being 
tried by the principles of inductive research ; but its doctrines are so well 
known, and it has lingered so tenaciously among some excellent men, that 
we think it more prudent to leave it in the hands of our readers, and to 
ask them to judge of the parent by the character of his offspring.” 
_ Phrenology is the science (so called) which professes to explain the disposi 
tion and qualities of the mind by the formation of the skull. 

The inequalities presented by skulls in different individuals are, no 
doubt, dissimilar; but whether similar inequalities exist in the brain, is a 
question as unsettled, as its answer is necessary to the advancement and 
development of phrenology, and its admission among the pure sciences, 
For if such cerebral indentations and prominences were really found to 
exist, there could be little doubt as to the truthful teachings of phrenology; 
and it is quite evident that, without such proof, it cannot claim the title of 
philosophy. Owing, however, principally to extensive experience and 
close observation, phrenology undoubtedly admits of scientific treatment ; and 
although the manipulator may occasionally err from the truth, yet the 
verdict is often, and mostly true. For instance, the phrenologist may 
examine and describe your disposition and mental faculties, their qualities 
and capabilities, and another may give you quite another opinion; but this 
difference may generally be accounted for by the inexperience or ignorance 
of the examiners, or one of them, If we look at all the professing phre- 
nologists, &c., around us, we need not be surprised when we think of the 
intense delight it would yield the uneducated, half-witted community to 
become philosophers and metaphysicians all at once ; and from the induces 
ments and encouragement held out, by what we have termed the * popular 


* Physiognomy, Animal Magnetism, &c. 
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fallacies,” need we be astounded if one professing phrenologist disagrees 
with the verdict of another? But when an intelligent and properly edu- 
cated individual undertakes to practise phrenology, we must confess from 
experience, and experimentally, that its doctrines not only approximate to 
truthful fact, but pure philosophy. 

Physiognomy, which is the art of discovering the character of the 
mind by the features of the face and expression of the countenance, is now 
almost universally received as scientificially correct, and based on philo- 
sophical principles, Before the researches and observations of Lavater, it 
was regarded as theoretical and fallacious ; but his experience being con- 
densed into his celebrated work, and the subject being more thoroughly 
investigated, and found to agree with ascertained fact, even the sceptical 
niust admit its accuracy on most points. But in this age, when the passion 
for everything mysterious and wonderful so exhibits itself; and when 
the mind, endeavouring to burst the bonds which hold it in abeyance, and 
struggling to grasp the infinite, and extend its sphere of action, in con- 
tinually deyising new theories, and revelling in the “‘ muddy waters uf con- 
jecture,” we must rank physiognomy in the highest order of fallacies. In 
the case of physiognomy, since Lavater first reduced the opinions and ex- 
perience of his preceders into a system, doctrines and associations have 
been increased, and it now not only consists of the dispositions and charac- 
teristics of the mind from the appearance of the face, but general aspect of 
the individual. It has further been developed into what has been termed, 
* Physiogromy of Form,” which seeks its information in the shape of the 
head, nose, hands, and feet. 

Dr. Carus, of Dresden, has been the most energetic individual in 
connection with the new system, This new art professes “to teach indivi- 
duals how they may, with little trouble, ascertain the character oi their 
neighbours.” It assumes, “ that the outer form of man has been divinely 
designed, on purpose that the inner mind may be known to those who watca 
the outer man ; that the invisible is revealed in the visible; that the body is 
the image of the mind, and that every man’s mental nature may be dis- 
covered in his external form,” 

Time and experience only can develop the truth of these assumptions, 
and any merit they may possess; and, as this theory is of very recent 
date, very little can be said about it, We cannot, however, desist quoting 
the following beautiful paragraph from the pen of an eminent writer. He 
says, “In judging of the temper and character of a stranger, or of a neigh- 
bour, how often have we found our estimate to be false! ‘The repulsive 
aspect has proved to be the result of physical suffering, of congenital mal- 
formation, of domestic disquiet, or of rained fortunes; and, under the 
bland and smiling countenance, a heart deceitful, vindictive, and “ despe- 
rately wicked,” has frequently been concealed, The countenance, too, 
which in youth and manhood was noble and benign, we may have seen 
scarred in the battle of lite, and furrowed with the deep lines which the 
baseness of friends and the injustice of the world never fail to impriut. 
And when the manly aspirant after wealth or fame has been cruelly worsied 
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in the race of ambition, and has displayed on the outer man the impress of 
the emotions that disturbed him, how often have we seen him, when 
the world had smiled upon his lot, resuming the joyous expression of his 
early days, which misfortunes had but temporarily disguised. 

Circumstances undoubtedly produce marked delineations and great 
variety of expression in the countenance; but we think there is scarcely 
conclusive evidence enough to show that the features of the face invariably 
exhibit the disposition, intellectual character, and moral sentiments of any 
individual, as physiognomists would endeavour to impress upon us ; be this 
as it may, physiognomy is not sufficiently correct, in a philosophical point 
of view, to be admitted into the Temple of Science. 

Whatever be the nature of the several instruments of deception, by 
which the mind is liable to be operated upon and deceived, the 
degree of prevalence they experience, the degree of success they enjoy, 
depends ultimately upon one common cause, viz., the ignorance 
and mental imbecility of those on whom they operate. Such is the only 
manner in which the triumphant career and success of those disgusting and 
infamous impostures, which we are about briefly to notice, may be accounted 
for. We now come toa group of pure fallacies, (if we may use the expres- 
sion,) which have no claim to philosophic science, much less to reason; 
and, indeed, the only object we have in noticing them at all is, to shew 
the peculiar tendency of the mind, even in this enlightened age, to imbibe, 
prima facie, the grossest superstitions and most disgusting absurdities. In 
fact, we can scarcely conceive how intelligent and educated individuals can 
support and endeavour to propagate such pernicious fallacies ; (pernicious 
not only to society in general, but polluting and degrading the present 
age,) and Truth herself staring them in the face. The pretensions of 
electro-biology and phreno-mesmerism are pretty well known, but their 
career of popularity is nearly at an end, without adding much more to our 
general knowledge. Mesmerists, (so called from Mesmer, their founder,) 
profess by various processes (equally mysterious /) to reduce an indivi- 
dual into a state of semi-sensibility, in which all voluntary action, whether 
mental or physical, is suspended further than the option of the performer. 
When this state is produced, you are then ready for experiment, and the 
Mesmerist, by passing his hands over your phrenological development, calls 
into action some, or some particular class of, phrenological organs, making 
you fight or supplicate, laugh or cry, dance or sing, as he pleases, All this 
action is quite involuntary on the part of the person operated upon, and 
when aroused to a state of consciousness, cannot believe scarcely that 
he had been under such influence, at least, was not cognisant of anything 
that had passed when in that state. The following we cannot refrain 
from quoting, from a work on Mesmerism, by Dr. Darling. He says, 
“‘ When you wish to ascertain whether you have succeeded in inducting the 
subject, press your fore-fingers on the forehead where it joins the nose, or 
press one finger on one eyebrow and another finger on the other brow, and 
in a low voice, say to your subject, ‘ you cannot open your eyes ; and if 
he is sufficiently affected, he caunot open them; he is not asleep, and 
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perhaps, he had no idea till this moment that he was in any degree affected. 
Now tell him to open his eyes and to put his hands together; lay your 
finger across them, and say, ‘you cannot get your hands apart,’ and he 
cannot ; or, perhaps he can with a great effort. Now tell him to extend 
his arm, and when he has done so, tell him he cannot put it down, and he 
cannot. If he is well inducted, you may tell him that he cannot step, or 
speak, or see, or hear, or taste, and he cannot do it. ‘ell him that water 
js rum, or ink, hot or cold; tell him that black is white, that he cannot 
lift a feather, or a penny, and it will seem so to him. Tell him that a cent 
is gold, or silver, and he will receive it as such, and give you the change. 
Tell him that he is a Negro, a female, a dog, a fish, a post, a steam-engine, 
that his head is a cotfee-mill, that he is Richard, Hamlet, or what you 
please, and he is transformed instantly—and verily believes your assertion 
to be true. Tell him that he cannot walk until he gets to such a line, but 
cannot pass over it, and he cannot.” The absurdity of this fallacy is too 
glaring to be susceptible of any considerable illustration from anything that 
can be said of it. 

We will now briefly notice what is called “ Spirit-rapping” and “ Spirit- 
raising,” and, in fact, it is only necessary to mention them. Of all the sa- 
perstitions that the human mind is capable of cherishing, and their name 
is “legion,” those two are the most erratic and disgusting. But let us 
merely mention what they profess. Suppose a number of individuals seated 
round a table, in a large room, they want to give some uninitiated member 
ofthe company an evidence of spirit-rapping! They then form a chain 
round the table, by placing their thumbs and little fingers together ; then 
the required spirit is mentioned—say of Goldsmith; the number of taps, 
with their respective significations, are then arranged—for instance, one 
tap means “ pay attention ;” two, “ negative;” three, “ positive ;” four, 
“A;” five, “*B;” and so on; and then, as the letters are expressed by 
the number of taps, they are inscribed on paper. This imaginary dialogue 
is thus carried on—and this constitutes what is meant by the modest title 
of “ Spirit-rapping !” It is really strange how persons of intelligence and 
reason can receive such glaring impositions as true; and such is really the 
case, Not long since, we remember two eminent gentlemen who had formerly 
met to convoke the spirits of the departed dead ; they had not before met 
for years, and the one, asking the other had he changed his ideas regarding 
it, he said—* Very little; but I am sometimes greatly annoyed when 
thinking whether its action is supernatural or not!” The only way in 
which we can account for such popularity as those sophisms receive is the 
peculiar development of the mind, which experience and experiment render 
more wonderful every day. In conclusion, spirit-rapping is an infamous 
delusion—a vile imposition—without one single fact to support it, and 
which experience does not render more clear. It was a mystery, so called, 
and imposition when first propounded, and such it must still be. 

Space will only allow us to mention, as another popular fallacy, Gra- 
phiology. We can scarcely take up a newspaper but we see of some indi- 
vidual (generally a female) professing to describe the character and dispo- 
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sition of every person who will send “thirteen postage-stamps!” <A spe, 
cimen of the handwriting must be sent; and it is by this that the fair gra- 
phiologist undertakes to describe the character, etc. The following fact 
will, we think, suffice to prove the falsity of the system :—-We have known 
an individual send two specimens of handwriting, under different names, and 
one of them in a disguised hand, to a graphiologist, and in a few days two 
letters were received, with two entirely opposite characters, although the 
same person wrote both, We are aware of this ourselves, and have often 
heard of similar facts, and invariably the same conclusion. It is unneces. 
sary to comment further on this fallacy, and merely caution the reader 
against becoming the dupe of such an imposition, We had intended to 
notice Glossologists, Clairvoyantes, Magnestoscopists, etc., but space will 
not allow us to proceed further. Any impartial individual, of ordinary in. 
telligence, will, with very little trouble, find all allied to the same 
class. Fallacies are, without exception, pernicious in their effects; and, 
although they often enjoy popularity for a little, are generally short-lived, 
and soon forgotten. 





THE RIVAL CHIEFS AND THEIR RIVAL SEANCHIES. 
A FAIRY TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


‘Tere lived in old Ireland, in the good old times—* all times when old 
are good”—-two powerful chieftains, who became rivals through circum. 
stances of a rather singular character; and by each of the chiefs was pa- 
tronized a bard or seanchie ; and the two bards were also rivals, naturally, 
The Red Indian poet, with an unpronounceable name, but meaning the 
“ Ne’er Setting Sun,” sings : 


*¢ Squash ravages, pillages, 
Houses and villages, 
Bosh in his face, and as murdrous as he ; 
While they’re burning and slaying, 
One thinks of the saying, 
‘That two of a trade can never agree.’ ” 


And it appears that the trade in letters (or, rather, the profession, or the 
art of the Seanchie, to speak more reyerently,) was not in the old days, 
no more than in the new, an exception to the rule thus sung by the bar- 
barian moralist of the back-woods. But the chieftains, strange to say, were 
not rivals, because they were chieftains, possessed of different tastes, and 
swayed occasionally by rival interests. As the lords of extensive tracts of 
the broad and fertile province of Munster, they might have lived and died 
in peace and harmony ; but, as the lovers of one lady, they could not—~ 
how could they ?—agree. One thing, however, upon which they did agree 
was, that for either to win the lady was extremely difficult, if not abso- 
lutely impossible ; and they also agreed in opinion, that every possible effort 
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should be made to redeem the lovely object of theit mutual attachment 
from the thraldom in which she was immured, in the magic realm of Fairy- 
dom, where neither had the remotest chance of ever gaining access to her. 

All our readers know, or if they do not they ought, that our Milesian 
forefathers supplanted in this land the Tuatha De Danaan colony; a race 
who, though adepts in the occult art of magic, were not sufficiently potent 
to repel the incursion of the hardy Iberian adventurers ; but the old nation 
was only materially extirpated. The Tuatha De Danaans continued to 
exist, as spiritual beings, in subterranean haunts, which they adorned with 
superhuman magnificence, and where they revelled in almost celestial 
Inxury ; and these blissful retreats they frequently condescended to share 
with favoured members of mankind on the upperearth.* It happened that 
a prince of great power in Fairyland wanted a wife, and casting about him, 
over the green vales of the five provinces, he pitched on Sybia, the silken- 
haired daughter of the King of Munster, as the only maiden on 
the surface of the island suited to his taste and station; and in his 
own dominions there was nothing whatever that could approach, by many 
degrees, the standard of perfection by which he had chosen to be guided 
in this respect ; so he sent a fairy shaft into the heart of the maiden, who 
appeared to sicken and die, but was in reality borne joyously away by an 
elfin troup, in a chariot of sun rays, to the fairy prince’s home. 

But in the fairy’s cave, as in her father’s court, the silken-haired Sybia 
had a will of her own, and she refused, point blank, to become the wife of 
the prince. The fact is, that her affection had long wavered between the 
two chiefs above referred to, and she was, or she thought she was, on the 
point of deciding in favour of one of them, when she was stricken by the 
love shaft of the fairy prince, and borne away by his people to his gorgeous 
palace. ’ 

Now, this was a liberty which the wayward beauty, who had played 
with the homage of two great lords, and many minor magnates, could not 
at all understand, and woald not tolerate. She astounded the whole court 
below by informing the prince that the abduction of a lady of rank might 
be all very fine in his barbarous realm; and that many of the ladies there 
might be possessed of the good taste to rather like that summary process 
of love making $ but different ideas governed civilized society on the sur- 
face, where a lady to be won should be honourably and respectfully wooed. 
And when the prince intimated, with fairy imperiousness, that in Fairy- 
land she should do as other people did; she replied, by way of asserting 
her independence, and exhibiting the native good breeding of the upper 
race, that she’d let him see that; and when he said he’d give her a year 
and a day to make up her mind, at the end of which period, if not released 


* In the volume of ‘‘ The Ancient Music of Ireland,” edited by Dr. Petrie, 
will be found some curious particulars of fairy lore, contributed to the editor by 
Professor Curry, of the Catholic University ; and those who would go deeper 
into that interesting study, will find a wide and an agreeable field for the inves- 
tigation of that and many much more important subjects, in the same gentle- 
man’s ‘‘ Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History,” just published. 
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by her friends in the interim, she should perforce become his dutiful spouse; 
she intimated in return, that she thanked him for nothing ; and turning on 
her heel, she sought the solitude of her chamber. 

From this it will be seen that the two races did not always readily 
coalesce, and that the abduction of a mortal by the immortal rivals of 
humanity, dwelling in the bosoms of the hills, or in the caves of the ocean, 
did not necessarily involve his permanent loss to his friends—that out of 
Fairyland there was redemption. 

Now, our friends, the two chieftains, had a shrewd notion that their 
silken-haired charmer would not take kindly to the prince, who took her 
off with such indecent precipitation; and they put their heads together for 
the purpose of devising some means of restoriug her to the world, for each 
believed he himself would be the object of her choice; and their united 
efforts would be required to succeed in wresting the prize from the clutches 
of her captors. They consulted the Arch-Druid, Cuin Uaigneach, as to 
the best means of attaining their object; and the seer having put himself 
in communication with the fairies, discovered that the princess had spurned 
the suit of the prince, who had given her a year and a day to make up her 
mind; at the expiration of which time he would no longer consult her in- 
clination, but force her to become his wife. Further inquiry amongst the 
aerial denizens of the invisible world led to the important discovery, that 
the charm of poetry, or pleasing narrative, was the only thing of earth that 
could loose the magic bonds that bound the virgin princess in the fairy 
palace. ‘The fairy traitor, who had been cajoled by the ingenuity of the 
the Druid, to betray the secrets of his sovereign, disclosed the fact that, when 
the charm of poetry reached such perfection as to afford the princess un- 
alloyed pleasure, and poem or narrative could lull the watchfulness of the 
jealous prince, the former would escape from Fairyland, and reach her home 
a wiser, a more beautiful, and much better woman than she had left it. 

These were glad tidings to the love-smitten chiefs. Each of them pos- 
sessed amongst his retainers a poet of the first order of genius; and the 
most limping couplet that either could compose would charm gold out of 
the grasp of a miser. Nothing could be easier than for one of these to 
ravish, with the masic of rhyme, the very soul of the princess ; and it would 
be child’s play to the other to lull into slumber the sharp senses of the 
prince. The chiefs were now in ecstasies of delight. ‘ My bard,” said 
the Lord of Tirfada, “ will charm the princess, and yours will distract the 
attention of the prince.” 

‘‘Egad, I am not so sure that that arrangement will answer,” replied 
the chief of Tirfairshing ; ‘* you know my poet is the better of the two, and 
will naturally insist upon his right, in virtue of his superiority, to take the 
princess in hand. Would you have him waste the fragrance of his melody 
upon a miserable fairy ?” 

‘I do not at all,” said Tirfada, “admit the superiority you claim for 
your bard, but, on the contrary, assert it on behalf of my own. In fact, 
'Tirfairshing, I doubt very much if your Seanchie, Eolus Breagh, for whose 
talents, however, I, in common with the public at large, entertain the 
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highest respect, could accomplish the task of dissolving the spell that holds 
in fairy thrall, the silken-haired Sybia.” 

“ And I,” rejoined Tirfairshing, ‘‘ whilst willingly admitting the great 
merits of Sklaire Ountach, who sings so sweetly, and chronicles so pleas- 
ingly, the achievements of your race, have very little doubt, indeed, of the 
total failure of any attempt on his part to rescue the princess. The poetry 
should be more serious and solemn, the narrative, more terse and graphic, 
than any that Sklaire Ountach could produce, to prove effective for attain- 
ing the object in which we require the aid of story and song.” 

Tirfada was prepared with a tart rejoinder, the delivery of which 
was interrupted by the approach of the King of Munster, at whose palace 
the chieftains were staying on a visit; and it is more than probable, that 
the timely arrival of the sovereign at the scene of the controversy, pre- 
vented the discussion being carried to an unpleasant length. When its 
nature was stated to the king, he sagely suggested that the matttr should 
be left to the bards themselves ; ‘* whose good sease,” he said, “ I am pretty 
certain will lead them to devise a plan of united action for securing the 
end we all have in view.” 

The chiefs were not so certain of this, but they had no objection to 
adopt the royal suggestion. In fact, they had mutual misgivings as to 
whether the poets would pull together in the harmonious manner predicated 
by the prince ; but they had nothing for it except to try the experiment, 
and that they accordingly did without further delay. 

Eolus Breagh, Tirfairshing’s bard, was a tine specimen of the Milesian 
race, as well as being a great poet, and industrious chronicler or annalist of 
the remarkable events of his age, but especially of those in which his 
patroh played a part. He was a fine portly man, whose commanding form 
would arrest attention, even if his practical genius had not placed him on 
the ladder of fame. His frame was well set, and powerfully formed; and 
his look aud voice had in them that imperious tone of authority that indis- 
posed those who came into collision with him to maintain for any time a 
hostile attitude, moral or physical. In fact, if he could have got into the 
realm of Fairydom, it is doubtful if the prince would need the exercise of 
his poetic powers, before releasing the prize, provided, whieh is probable, he 
chose to manifest a disposition to have recourse to physical force. He was 
the pink of honour, and the soul of truth; aud was thoroughly versed in 
the learning of bis native land, to the cultivation of which he had devoted 
agreat number of years. He was justly proud of his endowments and 
acquirements, and naturally jealous of any question (which was seldom) 
of the extent or practical character of his vast erudition. Such specimens 
of his poetry as tradition has handed down to us shew that he excelled in 
the art, notwithstanding the matter-of-fact nature ef his general studies. 
Hospitable he was, asa matter of course, and generous, too; though he 
tempered both virtues with prudence and good sense. Though he may 
not have loved all his neighbours as he loved himself, no more than less 
noted men in those remote eras, he loved his country with an ardour sur- 
passing the ardour of woman’s love. He was, in short, a grand character; 
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but, like all such characters, sensitive to a degree respecting anything in 
the shape of rivalry of interest, or opposition to his views. 

Sklaire Ourtach resembled Eolus Breagh in many respects, but in many 
others he was very dissimilar to him. His genins was of the highest order, 
and, as a poet of pathos, he had few equals. His learning was great, hes 
it was of rather a discursive character. Whilst priding himself upon his 
acquaintance with the languages and annals of foreign lands, Eolus Breagh 
derived satisfaction from his own intimate acquaintance with the kis story, 
antiquities, genealogies, and biographies of his native country; and his 
fellow-countrymen, caring little about those of other realms, except so far 
as they could be used in the illustration of his own. Sklaire Ountach was 
less striking in appearance than his brother-bard, but he was well made, 
handsome, and fair; with a bearing such as one might be disposed to asso- 
ciate with the patronage of the muses. He was a “ good fellow,” tradition 
informs us; open-hearted and open-handed, too ; of engaging manners, and 
obliging disposition. 

Such, as we learn, were the men to whom it was proposed to sing, or 
say, the princess ont of her prison-house ; and, though no one doubted for 
a moment their ability to perform that task, those who knew them best 
entertained apprehensions lest the clashing of mutual jealousy, and the na- 
tural vanity of the tuneful tribe, would prevent them from mounting 4 
common Pegasus for the attainment of a common object: and the result 
of an appeal to them justified this apprehension. 

Eolus Breagh would not think ot stooping from his pride of place, as 
the bard of Tirfainshing, to sing to sleep a sprissaun of a fairy; but, as to 
charming the silken-haired Sybi», that was a congenial task, which he 
would gladly undertake ; and he hiated that the success of another in the 
effort would be rather doubtful. 

“ For my part,” said Sklaire Oantach, when the scheme was opened to 
him, “I will undertake to sing the princess out of peril, within a very short 
time, in any, or in every language in Europe ; but I will have no hand in 
the somnolent operation necessary for sealing the lids of a fairy. What a 
commotion there would be in Tirfada when it got abroad that the bard of 
its chief sung the lullaby of a fairy !” 

Eolus Breagh looked upon the reference to the languages as a reflection 
on himself, for the comparatively limited range of his studies in that way, 
and as a braggart vaunt on the part of his rival, though it really was neither, 
which Sklaire Ountach would have frankly told him, had he known of the 
misconception. 

“ As for the langnages,” said Eolus, “I doubt if the beautiful Sybia 
understands many more than her mellifluous mother-tongne; and I think 
a poem to the purpose, and of the requisite merit, composed in pure Gaeli¢, 
would have more power with that princess than an epic in any or every 
fureign gibberage.” 

“ But, gentlemen,” said the Lord of Tirfairshing, interposing, to as 
vent the controv ersy ‘becoming too warm, “the Princess Sybia is in peril, 
and it lies with you to release her. Why not agree between yourselves 
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upon some plan by which the dignity of neither of you would be compro- 
mised? Suppose you unite in charming the lady, and lulling the fairy, 
would not that meet the difficulty between you; for which there is, in 
reality, no foundation, seeing that you are both equally meritorious, and 
that each of you is without other rivals in the broad kingdom of Erinn ?” 

Tirfada joined his brother-chieftain in urging this arragement, and, after 
a good deal of cross-play, during which a large amount of flowery eloquence 
was wasted, the bards agreed to adopt it; but it was one thing to agree 
to adopt a plan, and another to carry it ont. How could they fuse the 
joint productions, so as to form one harmonious piece, to please the nice ear 
of an educated princess? LEolus Breagh would not submit his composition 
to the revision of Sklaire Ountach ; and the Sklaire, on the other hand, 
held that Eolus could add nothing to the perfection of his own production ; 
and both surpassed all their contemporaries in genius to such an extent that 
the literary intervention of a third party was entirely out of the question. 
Yet the bards could not agree to work in harmony together, and time was 
flying rapidly away, to the great consternation of the lover-chieftains, 
who dared not attempt coercion with the poets, whose keen satire would 
destroy their happiness and that of their heirs for ever. What was to be 
done in this cruel dilemma? was a question that puzzled not merely the 
chiefs but the entire council-board of Munster’s King. Here were two 
noble beings, in every respect, apart from their clashing rivalry, whose de 
sire for the rescue of the princess was only less intense than that of her 
lovers and her sire; and yet, sooner than merge their jealousies in the 
unity of action necessary to the achievement of a most important object, 
they were about suffering the daughter of their king to be lost for ever to 
her friends—-and thus, possibly, exposing their country to a public loss—for 
the silken-haired Sybia was the sovereign’s only child. 

A year and a day had almost passed away from the date of the prin- 
cess’s abduction, when Tirfairshing happened to think of an expedient, 
which he hoped would bring about a reconciliation of the bards. He con- 
trived that Sklaire Ountach should pay him a visit one day, when his own 
seanchie was engaged at his studies, and he received him in an apart- 
ment adjoining that occupied by the poet, so that the coversation in the 
one could be easily overheard in the other. 

The chief opened the conversation with the seanchie by lamenting the 
disunion and the unhappy differences prevailing between the poets, which 
promised to produce such disastrous results. ‘As for my part,” he 
said, aloud, and with angry vehemence, “‘I do not blame yoa, Sklaire, so 
much as Eolus Breagh. In faet, I do not blame you at all, for I am sure 
that Eolus is the sole cause of the disagreement. Nay, more, I believe 
him to be a mere charlatan, or at least, but possessed of a very mediocre 
order of genius. I would go farther,” he continued, with increased vehe- 
mence, “ and say that he is a confounded scoun 

“ Hold, my lord!” interrupted Sklaire, with generous warmth, “ I 
cannot hear this of a brother-bard—of a man whom I| know to be quite 
the reverse of what, in your anger, you too hastily denounce hior as being 
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He is not only a great bard of transcendant professional merits, but a great 
and a good man, whom I cannot but esteem, though our relations may 
prevent me from loving him, as I otherwise would. What,” he inquired, 
with natural surprise, “could have induced you to misrepresent so grossly 
the character of your noble-minded and devoted retainer, who is none the 
less so that he and I cannot agree upon the production of a poem for the 
rescue of the princess. And now that I give the matter due consideration, 
I am not sure that I only am not the sole cause of the disunion between 
Eolus Breagh and myself. In fact, I have little doubt that—” 

“T am to blame, have not the least doubt about it,” exclaimed Eolus 
Breagh, as he strode into the apartment with the majestic air of an 
emperor, who would not be outdone in generosity. ‘‘ Yes, Sklaire, I am 
now sure that I have been unwittingly the cause of our estrangement, 
Nay, don’t interrupt me, I am sure of it. And as for you, my lord,” he 
added, turning upon his chief, with a look of angry reproach, “ as for 
you ” 





“ As for me,” said the chief, with a smile, and arresting the unmerited 
reproach on the lips of the bard by an affectionate pressure of his hand, 
“TI have, by a simple ruse, which I know both of my friends will readily 
pardon me, re-established, I hope upon a durable basis the cordial under- 
standing and mutual sentiments of affection and esteem that once existed 
between you. My only difficulty was, which of you should make an in- 
voluntary listener of the sentiments of respect 1 know I could so easily 
elicit from the other ; and I was decided on this point by the fact that I 
could not well make the Sklaire play the part of eaves-dropper without 
’ affording to my rival Tirfada the honour of reconciling you, which honour 
I coveted ardently for myself. And now, as dinner is announced, we'll 
go and discuss it, and with it matters which will soon occupy your united 
attention.” 

Thus did Tirfairshing reconcile the bards, and he was not a little proud 
of the success of a stratagem which, though not of a very delicate character, 
he reconciled to his sense of propriety, on account of the vast importance of 
its success. And the bards, once come to a proper understanding, set to 
work sedulously to compose the magic stanzas that were to redeem the 
princess. And they were not long in producing a thousand couplets for the 
amusement of the silken-haired princess; and the dimensions of the tale 
that was to distract the notice of the fairy prince were of about the same 
extent. And it was decided by lot that Eolus Breagh should recite the 
poem, while Sklaire Ountach should relate the tale, at the side of Lisard, 
a hage oval mound of earth in the vicinity of Killaloe, where the fairy 
prince kept his court. And, as we have the good fortune to have a MS. 
copy of the tale at hand, made, it is thought, in the thirteenth century, 
from the original then existing in the writing of Eolus Breagh himself, we 
make no apology for placing before our readers the following outline of it:— 

“ Ages ago, ere the Firbolg colony was totally extirpated by the 
Tuatha de Danaans, there ruled in the land a powerful lord, whose sway 
extended over half the island; and subject to his rule was a chief of the 
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old race, who had an only daughter whom he devotedly loved, aud destined 
to be the bride of a fair youth of his own race and blood. But the potent 
‘Toatha de Danaan lord saw and loved the maiden; and, in virtue of his 
great power, not of her affection for him, for she but loved her young 
kinsman, he resolved upon making her his wife, by fair means or foul. He 
tried the former means first, and they failed as a matter of course, upon 
which he decided on putting the latter to the test ; and, as he was an adept 
ju the magic art of his race, he thought the best plan would be to entice her 
qaietly away by assuming some disguise pleasing in her eyes, which would 
induce her to follow him to-his castle, where he could force her to become 
his. One day, accordingly, that the beautiful maiden was indulging in the 
recreation of walking in the vicinity of her home, the wily chief approached 
in the guise of her young lover, well knowing that none besides would 
possess such resistless attractions for her. His proposal to prolong her 
walk with him was readily complied with; and he entertained her so 
charmingly with projects for securing future happiness that she marked 
neither time nor distance, till a sudden bend in the road revealed to her a 
body of the great chieftain’s followers mounted on spirited chargers; and, 
oo turning in alarm to her lover for an explanation of this surprise, she 
discovered in him, to her horror, the hated chieftain himself. She was at 
once placed upon a Jed horse ready for the purpose, and borne away to the 
well-guarded castle of the powerful noble. 

“The absence of the lady was soon discovered by her people, and search 
for ber immediately instituted, but to no effect. She could be found no- 
where ; and, though the lord of the land was suspected of having stolen her, 
his measures were taken so carefully that the deed could not be traced to 
either himself or his agents. But what if it were? He was a powerful 
prince of the dominant race, who could easily set at defiance any atempt 
to rescue the lady ; and, in fact, he took pains to keep her retreat a secret, 
not from any apprehension that he entertained of a rescue, but in the hope 
that he would succeed the sooner, by assiduous attention and kiadly treat- 
ment, in rendering iis suit perfectly acceptable to her. 

“No one mourned the loss of the maiden with so keen a’sorrow as the 
young lover of her kindred. Nothing could console him. He devoted his 
days to unavailing inquiries, and the devising of plans for the discovery of 
her place of concealment ; and at night his beart wasted away in inces- 
sant sighs, for his sorrow was aggravated by the impatience of his efforts 
to discover any trace of the beauteous lost one. One day, however, that 
found him strolliug through his grounds, in the most mournful of his moods, 
found him, also, face tu face with au old crone, of mean condition, and woe- 
begone aspect, upon whom he took pity; for his sympathy fell in very na- 
turally with anyone that seemed to sorrow. He asked the old female 
what he could do to relieve her evident distress ; and, brightening up at his 
kindly greeting, she replied that she would have an exchange of confidences 
with a fellow-suiferer ; to which he promptly retarued that he had not the 
slightest objection, as his case could not be the worse, and migat possibly 
be the better for tue exchange. Aud when she iaformed hin that she was 
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acquainted with the leading features in the canse of his grief, he started in 
surprise, but composed himself to listen as she went on to say: ‘ You sor. 
row for a lost maiden whom you loved, and who returned your love with 
guileless devotion. I, too, sorrow for a lost lover.’ 

“The youth started again, more astonished than before. She marked 
his surprise, and continued: ‘ Aye, I sorrow for the lost love of one who 
once loved me dearly, but who has cruelly discarded me in the hope of 
revelling in the affection of a fresher beauty. That beauty is your lover, 
whom he holds in thrall; and I have a plan by which the wrongs of each 
of us may be redressed. I was once the adored wife of the Lord of 
Uachtar Eirion, who, when my charms no longer pleased, transformed me, 
though these charms had not yet faded, into the repulsive object before 
you. But, while resident in his court, and his only confidant, I acquired 
some skill in the magic art, in which he is a proficient, and since my exclusion 
I have vastly improved myself in the occult science. Behold!’ 

“ He looked, and she stood before him the exact image of vhe lost one; 
and he sprung forward to clasp her to his heart, but ere he could, even in 
the vehemenee of his joy, approach her, the hag stood before him once 
more. in the full blow of her repulsiveness. 

“«¢ Be patient,’ she said, ‘and hear me. I am in possession of all es- 
sentials for restoring to you your lover, and to myself the lost affection of 
the Lord of Uachtar Eirion, save one, and that one is in the close custody 
of the chief. It is a talisman of might, concealed in a secret closet of his 
castle. This talisman you must, by address and intrepidity, secure. You 
will go to the stronghold of the chief, seek the secret closet, in the north- 
east turret of the mansion, and secure the rose of eternal bloom, which 
you will find in a vase of ‘crystal, in the centre of the apartment. This 
rose once in my possession, | am more powerful far than Uachtar Eirion 
himself, and it will secure to you your lover, and to me the lost affection of 
my lord.’ 

‘“The enamoured youth listened with attention to the words of the 
crone, and when she had concluded, he said :-— 

“¢ There is music in your words, good mother, and solace in your voice; 
but how can I, a solitary youth, without power or influence, do all that you 
prescribe against one of the most potent lords in the land ?” 

* « Look into yonder stream,” was the reply of the old crone, and when 
the youth cast his gaze into the sparkling flood of the brook, it encountered 
the exact resemblance of the stern Lord Uachtar Eirion! ‘Thus,’ said 
his monitress, ‘ Will you gain admission to the castle. Prudence and cit- 
cumspection will do the rest for you. You must avoid the chief, for it 
would fare ill with you should he discover you disguised in his likeness; 
and the failure of your enterprize, would deprive us both for ever of the 
means of redressing our wrongs. Watch the moment of his absence to 
enter his mansion. Make for the room in the turret, which you will re 
cognise by its door of saffron hue. Apply this, (handing him a golden 
key,) to the lock upon which the door will give way, and you may enter 
without fear of anything you may see or bear; for, while you wear this 
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amulet, (and she hung one from hia neck,) nothing will have power to harm 
you. Secure the rose, and seek the maiden of your heart, in the opposite 
turret of the castle. ‘To her, being of your race and kindred, you will ap- 
pear in your own person; whilst to all others you will seem what you 
behold in the flood. Depart, and may the gods of the magic race prosper 
your enterprise, on behalf of an outraged daughter of the Tuatha de 
Danaans.’ 

* And the youth went on his way, buoyant with the hope ; and, arrived 
at the mansion of Uachtar Eirion, he availed himself of the absence of the 
chief on a hunting excursion to enter the stronghold; and he found 
the secret chamber without difficulty, and applied the golden key to 
the lock with excusable impatience ; but, if he had not been possessed of a 
dauntless heart, and fortified by the amulet, and the desire to reseue his 
lover, he would have fled in terror from the portal; for within, guardians 
of the magic rose, were monsters of the most terror-inspiring aspect, whose 
preternatural perception penetrated the disguise of the intruder; and they 
emitted such demoniac howls of rage and menace, as shook the strong place 
w its foundation, and partially discomposed the firm nerves of the youth, 
for human eye could not see, and human ear could not hear the hideous 
objects with indifference. But the love of the brave Firbolg was superior 
to the power of the monsters, and he advanced with a davutless mien and 
firm steps, through the phalanx of horrible guards to where stood the ever- 
blooming rose, which he seized as his prize ; upon which the fury of the 
monsters became such, that he would not have been surprised if the castle 
wppled to its base, and buried him and all within it in the ruins. And one 
of the monsters laid a claw upon the amulet, as if for the purpose of wrest- 
ing from him the only protection against the terrible vengeance they would 
wreak upon him ; but he had no sooner touched the gift of the crone, than 
he slunk away writhing and howling as if suffering insufferable torments, 
which reassured the youth as to the saving quality of the charm. And the 
youth made his way to the prison of the maiden ; and he recongnised in a 
stalworth guard at her duur a recreant Firbolg, who had abandoned his race, 
and obtained from Uachtar Kirion the reward of his treason. And the 
guard, being of the blood of the young hero, saw him iu his true characier ; 
and he was about to alarm the househeld, upon which the youth proved - 
himself worthy of his mission and ef the confidence reposed in him, by 
burying his dagger in the heart of the traitor; and, entering the now un- 
guarded room, he brought to its repining inmate the solace of new life. He 
now lost no time in returning to his friendly patroness, who received him 
with delight ; and who, after witnessing the happy union of the pair whom 
she had restored to love and happiness, departed, to re-assert her old as- 
cendancy over the Lord of Uachtar Eirion, which she easily accomplished 
by means of the magic rose; and the fairy prince,” concluded Sklaire 
Vantach, who related this tale, “ who has honoured with his attention my 
recital of this narrative, is a lineal descendant of the reunited pair, as he 
wight have found out for himself, if he had devoted himself to the study of 
the biographical records of his race, instead of wasting his time in the futile 
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effort to retain in his enstody a maiden of the royal race of Heber the Fair, 
the portals of whose prison now fly open to the melody of verse chanted 
in her praise by the great bard, Eolus Breagh.” 

This annonncement startled the fairy prince from the trance into which 
he had fallen while listening to the tale recited by Sklaire Ountach, and 
he uttered a yell of anguish and rage when the fact of bis irreparable loss 
was revealed to him. But he might have yelled, and fumed, and fretted 
ever since, for all the good it would have done him. He never afterwards 
ventured upon the abduction of a beauty whose rank was such as to secure 
the services of two great bards for her rescue, which reduced him to the 
necessity of being content with less noble prizes, who were less coy of his 
advances than a princess would be. 

But while all this was taking place, a contention went on between the 
chiefs as to which of them had the better claim to the hand of the princess— 
, one of them was favoured by the lady’s father, and the other by her mother, 
while her own choice, if any she had, was yet a secret to both; and there 
is no knowing to what lengths the quarrel would have been carried if the 
arrival of the bards had not removed all occasion for difference, for, instead 
of one princess, two accompanied them-—the one so exactly thé counter- 
part of the other that there was no telling which was which till one of 
them explained the mystery, by reminding the queen that she was the little 
beautiful baby who appeared to have died at the age of six months, six- 
teen years ago; but who was, in reality, stolen away by the fairy prince, 
who brought her up to be his wife; but, endowed with the lofty spirit of 
the royal race of Heber Fionn, she, like her sister stolen at maturity, 
spurned the prince’s suit. ‘‘ Happily for myself,” she added, “as the 
charming verses of this great bard,” inclining her head to Eolus Breahg, 
* broke the spell of the prince’s power over me, as well as my sister. And 
here we are,” 

And there they were, sure enough, a matchless pair, but a perfect 
match themselves, as well as a match for the rival chiefs, who wedded 
them in due time; and the bards never afterwards hesitated to co-operate 
cordially in any labour proposed to them calculated to gratify their pa- 
trons, or promote the interest and the glory of their country. The fruits 
of their joint labours were many and valuable, as is shown in old records 
still in existence ; the contents of which may one day sce the light of pub- 
licity in these pages. 
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MORNA. 


MORNA. 


My love for thee, Morna, 

Was pure as the fountain, 
Whose well-spring is deep 

In the breast of yon mountaia : 
Was pure as the pearl 

In the unvoyaged ocean, 
And true as the prayer 

Of an angel’s devotion. 


But, alas! thou wert false 

As the soft smile of pleasure, 
And sullied and stained now, 

This heart’s richest treasure. 
0 Morna! young Morna, 

Thy beamy eyes’ splendour 
Reflected the love that 

So true was aud tender, 


When at morn thou didst rise 
From thy bed of sweet slumber, 
And told all thy dreams, 
Was not I of the number ? 
Oh! yes; for the blush 
. O'er thy snowy brow stealing, 
Showed the love I then thought 
That warm blush was concealing. 


Alas! that that brow, 

Which spring blooms have shaded, 
Should e’er, like those spring blooms, 

Droop (sin-soiled) and faded. 
Alas! that that brow, 

Bright to me as the morning, 
Should e’er shine ’neath gems 

Of a rival’s adorning. 


Whatever of flowers 
Was sweetest, most rare, 
I’ve culled for thy bosom, 
Or placed in thy hair. 
Ah! why should gems glitter 
Around that bright brow ? 
Can they hide the red shame 
That should burn on it now ? 


Oft beside the green slope 
Of yon flowery hill, 
Have we sung to the song 
Of the soft-flowing rill; 
While the warm breath of spring 
Whispered joy thro’ the grove, 
And my fond heart believed thee 
The Spirit of Love! 


And oft in the evening, 
Ere labour was done, 
Have I watched the long rays 
Of the slow-setting sun ; 
And blessed the sweet bell 
That from toil set me free— 
Its chime brought dear twilight— 
The hour to meet thee. 


And with what quiet joy, 
When, mild beaming afar, * 

Have we hailed the fair face 
Of the evening star. 

And tho’ perfect the joy 
Which that star gave to me, 

I have turned from its glory 
To gaze, love, on thee, 


Of the angels I've read, 
Who their God left on high, 
For the love-born beam 
Of an earth-born eye! 
Great must such beauty be, -’ 
Angels to sever 
From their own home above, 
Ever, for ever! 


I blame not the lover 
Who worships thee now— 
Him, whose band of pure pearls 
Blazons shame on thy brow. 
Bat, Morna, false Morna! 
This truth shall be told, 
Thou did’st love thy first lover, 
Thy second has gold, 
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Thou wert fair as the down And thy feet were as fleet 

Of the swan of the river; As the roe in the vale, 
And thine eyes—oh! their light And thy breath—'twas the breathing 

Would deceive the Deceiver— Of spring’s sweetest gale. 
And as graceful thy form 

As young ash of the mountain ; But thy heart—it was false— 
And thy voice—like the flow I forgive, I forgive her— 

Of a murmaring fountain. Could for me love exist, 

And existing deceive her ? 

And thy hair—as a cloud - O Morna, lost Morna ! 

On the white moon at rest— Thou wilt yet mourn in sorrow— 
In sable folds shaded The sun bright to-day 

Thy full glowing breast. May be clouded to-morrow. 

Joun Duaean, 





“FACTS ABOUT FACES.” 


A Goop face is about as good a thing as a man could have, or a woman 
either ; not that it is absolutely necessary to be handsome—to have brown 
hair, and hazel eyes, and straight nose, and small mouth. These things 
are excellent in their way, but they are not indispensable. We can pass 
through the world very well with big lips, and fair hair, and eyes of no 
particular hue, one way or other. You may be as plain as you please, as 
long as you bear no traces of evil disposition in any of your features; but 
certain it is, if you have, you will be exposed to suspicion, whether you 
deserve it or not; for people generally regard the face as a faithful reflec- 
tor of the heart. From time immemorial this habit has prevaile:! ; and 
every day we hear familiar terms used to express the whole character of a 
man, by the peculiarity of some single member. Jones is a “‘ long-headed” 
fellow, and consequently enjoys the reputation of being the Solomon of his 
circle. Brown is “shallow-brained,” and Robiuson is “ stiff-necked,” or 
“ open-faced,” or “ hard-mouthed,” whichever you please; all of which 
physical peculiarities indicate a corresponding mental condition. ‘They are 
not mere arbitrary distinctions, but every one of them has reference to & 
long-seated belief, that between outward appearances and actual disposition 
or nature, there is an undoubted association. It would not be a difficult 
thing to collect passages from the works of great men shewing their com- 
plete belief in what is called the science of physiognomy—a science, by the 
way, which is better learned from daily observation than by any rales 
which mere theory could lay down for us. We know it instinctively. We 
walk through the streets in the open day, and if we are at all interested in 
knowing the characters of our neighbours, we look into their faces, and 
derive our conclusions from thence. We may be wrong sometimes, but, as 
a general rule, by a habit of observing, you can read as legibly the cha- 
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racter of each one, asif it had been written in round hand on his forehead. 
Look at any work of art, and ask yourself the question, how is it that sach 
a figure, or such a cast of feature, is suggestive of a certain state of feel- 
ing? The tranquil face of the Madonna expresses a calm, gentle nature ; 
the bent and knitted brow tells of passion ; the curled lip of scorn. These 
various expressions are of no human invention. They are naturai, and 
symbolize the characteristics, whether permanent or transient, of our 
nature. A glance at one of those familiar sketches by Doyle is, perhaps, 
one of the very best arguments we could use. ‘There, in that broad sheet, 
there is a vast medley of human figures, of every imaginable shape and 
size, standing, or sitting, or reclining in various positions; look at them 
attentively for a short time, and you will find that every one of them is 
the type of some class, with all the marks of it impressed unmistakably 
upon him. There is the fat and well-to-do man of trade; that Orsey-look- 
ing individual, over the way, who sits with one leg over the other, and wears 
his hat jauntily on one side ; there is no mistaking him. The man with long 
hair and cadaverous aspect, who ponders moodily over a tumbler of gin and 
water; he might be a conspirator, or a feed-orator at the discussion form, 
ora writer of harrowing paragraphs for the Sunday papers, either of the 
three, but, unquestionably, from his ‘* lean and hungry look,” his occupa- 
tions must be intellectual. Then you have the young swell on town. 
Every variety of character is there delineated. How could we attach to 
each of these a separate and distinct idioscyncrasy, if the interior nature of 
men were not indicated by their exterior form? ‘ Everyone,” says Addi- 
son, “is in some degree a mater of that art which is generally distin- 
guished by the name “ Physiognomy,” and naturally forms to himself the 
character or fortune of a stranger from the features and lineaments of his 
face. We are no.sooner presented to anyone we never saw before, but we 
are immediately struck with the idea of a proud, a reserved, an affable, or 
4 good-natured manj; and, upon our first going into a company of 
‘Strangers, our benevolence or aversion, awe or contempt, rises naturally to- 
wards several particular persons, before we have heard them speak a single 
word, or so much as know who they are. For my own part, | am 
80 apt to frame a notion of every man’s humour or circumstances by his 
looks, that I have sometimes employed myself from Charing-cross te the 
Royal Exchange, in drawing the characters of those who have passed by 
me. When I see aman with a sour, rivelled face, I cannot forbear pitying 
his wife ; and when I meet with an open ingenuous countenance, I think on 
the happiness of his friends, his family, and his relations.” 

Another great authority on this subject, Henry Fielding who was re- 
markable for his knowledge of the world, and his consummate ability to paint 
character, gives his assent to the truth of this doctrine. His novels 
abound with instances of his belief in it. “ If Mrs, Twomouse,” he says, 
“had given no utterance to the sweetness of her temper, nature had taken 
such pains in her countenance, that Hogarth himself never gave more ex- 
pression to a picture.” Mrs. Twomouse was not the only creation of the 
hovelist’s brain, whose “countenance” was made to smile, or frown 
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according to the character depicted. Every writer of fiction has attempted 
a certain keeping between the appearance and nature of his heroes and 
heroines. The “ ruffian” is sure to have a dark and beetling brow, receding 
villanously, The young and daring knight of love and chivalry, is adorned 
with corresponding graces of mind and mien. He looks what he is in 
reality. There is nobility seated on his lofty forehead, and a manly ingenn- 
ousness speaks out from his frank and open countenance. If it were other- 
wise, it would be a reversal of those rules of art, which no arkitrary custom 
has established, but which are simply learned in the school of everyday ex- 
perience. 

Again, to quote another authority. ‘Iam very much of Lavater’s 
opinion,” says Cowper,” and persuaded that faces are as legible as books, 
only with these circumstances to recommend them to our perusal, that they 
are read in much less time, and are much less likely to deceive us ; in fact, 
I cannot recollect that my skill in physiognomy has ever deceived me.” 
So it appears, that the truth of physiognomy has ever had almost uii- 
versal assent. Mere transient emotions are readily perveived and easily 
understood It is only the symbols of the mind's enduring character, that re- 
quire anything of close observation to understand them. We frequently 
see in some faces the marks of one particular passing emotion, whether of 
rage, or fear, or scorn; by frequent repetition, it acquires a lasting place, 
and tke traces of any of them become fixed in the features. It indicates 
the second or habitual nature of the mind, It often, too, frequently hap- 
pens, that by some artificial agency, by education, or by kindness, the 
native propensities are subdued, and a new character formed, quite dif- 
ferent from those dispositions which outward appearances would indicate. 
** I have seen,” says Addison, “ many an amiable piece of deformity ; and 
h ave observed a certaincheerfulness in as bad a system of featuresas ever was 
clapped together, which has appeared more lovely than all the blooming 
charms of insolent beauty. ‘There is a double praise due to virtue, when 
it is lodged in a body that seems to have been prepared for vice ; in many 
such cases, the soul and body do not seem to be fellows. 

We will now notice some of those general characteristics which may be 
assumed to indicate certain dispositions. In stature, the extremes of both 
largeness and smallness, show a want of intellectual power. There has 
scarcely ever been an instance of a giant or a dwarf being remarkable for 
any mental capacity ; still, we are apt to associate manliness of character 
with height and strength ; and on the other hand, a small man with a tiny 
frame, always suggests to the mind feminine weakness, 

This peculiarity is strikingly exemplified in the case of women. The 
strong will, energy of character, dominant, self-relying intellect, and capa- 
city to get through the world cleverly, are almost invariably allied with 4 
corresponding degree of physical strength. You rarely see a woman of 
this character, who is not tall, strongly built, and altogether of masculine 
proportions. It is remarkable, too, that small men are generally the crea 
tures of impulse, hot-headed little fellows, who are guided more by feeling 
than reason. 
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Their prominent mental feature may be courage or “ pluck,” a word 
peculiarly expressive of the quality in their case ; or vanity, or hasty temper ; 
but they are seldom remarkable for great strength of purpose, or stubborn 
will. Napoleon was an exception to this rule. Everybody knows he was 
small, and everybody knows, too, that there was more energy, more activity 
of intellect, more iron determination concentrated in that little body, than 
was ever before, perhaps, or since, the possession of any one man, Cor- 
pulency is generally considered to denote quietude and slowness of mind. 
A fat man may have a pleasant genial nature, but unless the mind be 
richly endowed, it degenerates into sluggishness, and a sort of quiet sub- 
mission to the senses. It is frequently seen that fat men are full of the 
most piquant wit, and are remarkable for an amazing degree of shrewdness 
and quickness of intellect. We are not to consider, however, that jeanness is 
always the symbol of mental vigour. It is often the sign of the most absolute 
intellectual degradation, The leanness of want—the leanness of avarice are 
most repulsive in their character, and bear a strong contrast with that which 
indicates talent, a sanguine temperament, and a refined and delicate per- 
ception. Shakspeare, who is quoted as an authority on every subject, 
says, in “ Julius Cxesar”— 
** Let me have men about me that are fat; 

Sleek headed men, and such as sleep — 

Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much : such men are dangerous.” 

The Head is thought, and justly so, to furnish more unmistakable indica~ 
tions of character than any other portion of the human body, and before 
we come to an investigation of what we propose to make our principal 
object of inquiry, namely, the knowledge of disposition and character, 
afforded by the peculiar expression and formation of the face, we shall 
examine briefly the construction of the brain, and those parts especially 
which are severally the organs of the intelligence—the feelings—and the 
propensities. The three divisions of the brain are—1. The cerebral 
hemispheres, which are composed of masses of nervous substance, almost 
filling the entire skull. 2, The encephalic ganglia, which are covered by 
the hemispheres ; and 3, The cerebellum, which is situated in the hinder 
and lower part of the skull. In close relation with these three divisions of 
the brain are three segments, or divisions of the skull, They are groups of 
small bones which incase the brain, and correspond with the several seg- 
ments or vertebra of the spine, which hold the spinal marrow. Bearing 
in mind, therefore, these divisions, the next thing we have to remark is, 
that each vertebrx, or group of bones in its size or form, represents its 
proper division of the brain, and affords, according to its external develop- 
ment, a symbol of the mental power, of which that particular division of 
the brain is the instrament. Through life, then, the forehead, the mid- 
head, and hind-head, severally shew the conditions of the fore-brain, or 
cerebral hemispheres, the mid-brain, or encephalic ganglia, and the hind- 
brain, or cerebellum ; and through these correspondences with the brain, 
the state of the intelligence, the feelings, and the propensities. 
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The nerves of the higher senses, of smell, sight, amd hearing, are each 
of them connected with these three divisions of the brain, and the organs of 
sense which receive these nerves, become the symbols of the mental powers, 
associated with the corresponding parts of the brain. The nose, for 
instance, symbolises the intelligence, the eye the feelings, the ear the pro- 
pensities, 

A large head, generally speaking, shews mental superiority ; but in all 
cases, the particular development of one part over the other will mark the 
prevailing tendency of the mind. A well-formed head, in which, with a 
fair proportion of all its parts, the forehead predominates, is always indi- 
cative of intellect. Men of deep feeling and ardent character have generally 
an elevation, or high arch of the mid region, shewing that the feelings 
predominate over the faculties. Men whose heads are developed behind 
are generally remarkable for practical ability. They may never become 
poets, or orators, or philosophers, but they have the elements of worldly 
success, strong common sense, and steadiness of purpose. 

The large forelead, which is broad and full over the eyebrows, indi- 
cates a capacious, comprehensive mind, capable of retaining distinctly ex- 
pansive views upon every subject. It is the best formation, and shews a 
faculty of grasping easily the main features of any question. The large, 
high forehead, on the other hand, shews a power of following out one train 
of ideas. Napoleon had a forehead of this kind. Asa general rule, a 
large head argues well for the mind which belongs to it. Small heads, with 
a narrow, poorly developed forehead, almost universally indicate want of 
self-control, and a tendency to give way to every excess of feeling or de- 
sire. By careful training, they may become useful members of society ; 
buat, according to the opinions of very eminent authorities, they will, unless 
through the enjoyment of extraordinary advantages, be either insignificant 
or worse. 

There is a book called ‘‘ Notes on Noses,” a lively-written, interesting 
volume, which has directed more attention to that particular feature than it 
ever received previously. We have frequently heard the expression used, 
‘* she has a most expressive mouth,” or “ her eyes are full of expression,” 
but we never yet heard anybody apply either of these phrases to an organ 
which, after all, is as expressive as either mouth or eyes. Just imagine 
for a moment a young lady saying of her friend “anny, or Kate, or Sarah, 
‘** Fanny has a most expressive nose,” or “ Sarah’s nose is full of expres- 
sion.” What would Fanny or Sarah have thought of such a compliment? 
They would scarcely be very much gratified. 

Let us take up small noses, as the first division of our subject, and see 
into how many subdivisions they are capable of beimg reduced. There are 
the snub noses, the flat, the retroussé, the upturaed, or celestial, all of 
which are varieties of the same order. The flat, broad nose belongs espe- 
cially to the Negro race, and indicates, with a degree of certainty not to be 
questioned, defective intellectual power ; and the lower and flatter noses 
are, the more certain is it that the individual who rejoices in the possession 
of them is a person of mean and feeble miud, with all the bad passions of 
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human nature predominating. This is not so much the case with women. 
A small, child-like nose is by no means an indication of a grave defect in 
a woman’s mind—quite the contrary. If the head be well formed, it ex- 
presses a certain naiveté, and quickness of wit and intelligence. But a 
short, snub nose, on an ugly face, is about the ugliest object an aesthetic 
eye could well rest upon. A short nose on a pretty face is often a highly 
captivating feature; but, if the face be not pretty, it gives to it an expres- 
sion of the most revolting coarseness, You sometimes see thick, bulkey 
forms of the snub nose; avoid them, whether you find them in either sex, 
for they are by no means to be sought after. A nose of that kind indicates 
a material sensuousness of character; and, if it be widened at the nostrils, 
you have evidence of an inflated mind, and a spurious affectation of great- 
ness. A large nose is always a highly commendable feature. It gives 
emphasis to the indications of a well-formed head. You generally find 
men with large noses to be intelligent to a high degree, but let it not be 
too fleshy or too lean; one is as bad as the other, and utterly ruins the 
advantages which are sure to accompany a large nose escaping these two 
extremes. A Roman nose, with its strong, high arch, denotes more of de- 
termination than intellectual endowment ; and a Jewish, hawked nose, sig- 
nifies shrewdness in worldly matters. If it be close at the nostrils, it be- 
trays a timid, cautious spirit. As a general rule, indeed, it may be said, 
that small nostrils betray the same extent of pusillanimity of character. 

What kind of nose might we suppose Jack Falstaff to have had? 
He was no coward, although he did certainly look upon fighting as altogether 
over-rated amusement. He was a man of open heart, generous sentiments, 
and jovial humour, with a strong shading of easy sensuality giving tone to all 
his thoughts, words, and actions. His nose could never have been small ; 
neither was it Jewish, nor Roman, nor Grecian ; possibly it had a touch of 
Beotian in it, but, taking all things into account, Jack Falstaff’s nose, we 
may safely assume, was large, with a well-developed top of ruddy hue ; 
and that told its own tale. 

A large nose in a woman, if it be well-formed, is often characterestic of 
mental power ; but, unfortunately, when a woman’s nose takes large dimen- 
sions, it degenerates into a carricature. Any of the male forms of noses in 
women are not to be admired, for they shew a masculine disposition. 

What shall we say of the eyes—the windows of the soul? 

Eyes of any colour can be beautiful; whether black or blue, or gray, 
or hazel. ‘Intelligent eyes” is a favourite expression, and one, too, which 
is correct ; but, generally speaking, the eyes symbolise the feelings more 
than the intelligence. You will see a man of hard, selfish nature, to have 
a corresponding cold, stony look, Eye-balls very large or very small, have 
an animal expression ; the former is suggestive of brute force, the latter of 
meanness and feebleness. The human eye is different in its structure from 
that of the inferior animals. It 1:1s proportionally the smallest transparent, 
and the largest opaque or white part, and this gives to the human eye a 
larger nervous expansion, and consequently a closer connection with the 
mind. A small cornea, or transparent part, is thus a proof that the retina 
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or nerve structure is comparatively large; and conversely, a large cornea 
shews a small retina. We may form an opinion of the mental character 
by noticing this difference. If you see a person with the white portion of 
the eye large, you may conclude that it is evidence of delicacy of feeling, 
and shews a higher sensibility than an eye with a full, large cornea, which 
always gives a strong, bat too animal, an expression to the countenance, 
Eyes set too far or too near each other do not shew a good disposition, 
You sometimes see men, and rarely women, with one eye-ball higher than 
the other. This shews a mind actively engaged. It must not be what is 
commonly called “a cast” in the eye, but the slightest possible elevation of 
one of the eye-balls. You see this peculiarity more frequently in men who 
are not alone intensely studious, but whose studies are of a deep, silent 
character. 

It generally gives to the face—unless when so marked as to become a 
deformity—a thoughtful, intellectual character. Eyes which sink towards 
their inner angles indicate rigorous concentration of mind directed to 
realities. When they rise they shew a similar mind, tending to the ideal, 
The colour of the eye is often received as an index to the character; a 
clear, pure white is taken to denote purity of disposition ; a dirty, the op- 
posite character ; a white, too blue, an immaturity of mind, a blood-shot, 
if not caused by some accidental circumstance, violence of temper. It 
would, of course, be preposterous to hold that these signs are invariably 
correct. Like everything else of which we are no: able to acquire positive, 
definite information, they can be only taken as strong symptoms of a par- 
ticular state of character, or feeling. They are not, moreover, mere chance 
peculiarities, which, simply, from the habit of observation, people have taken 

. to symbolize certain dispositions. Scientific reasoning, and a knowledge 
of the functions of the different parts of the human frame, supports this 
meaning which has been attached to them, and which, in nine cases out of 
ten, has proved correct. It is considered that dark blue eyes shew a deli- 
cate and refined nature ; light blue eyes, and much more gray, an active, 
hardy disposition ; hazel eyes, a capacity of vigorous and profound thought. 
You oxten see in men who are deep thiukers that low, rectalinear eyebrow, 
and, on the other hand, a high, arched brow is taken to be the evidence 
of a warm, generous disposition. 

The mouth is generally taken to shew a man’s character more unmis- 
takably than any other feature in the face. Large mouths shew manili- 
ness of character, and, as a general rule, men who have distinguished them- 
selves in the intellectual world have been possessed of large mouths. This is 
more especially the case with orators. Curran had a very large mouth, 
and a vast number of others whom we could name as instances ot the rule. 
Fieshy lips shew sensuality of character. A short upper lip, extending 
beyond the lower, is taken to be a good sign; but a long upper lip, espe- 
cially if the middle part be prominent and swollen, tells of a gross nature. 

There are three forms of chins—uamely, retreating, perpendicular, and 
projecting. The first shews imbecility of character; the second, strength 
of purpose; the third, g»odness of heart. You always see a gooduatured 
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man with a round, dimpled chin. Asses have long ears, and, whether it 
js that the analogy has been derived from this fact, it has been always the 
enstom to associate large ears with stupidity—they denote also timidity. 
Small ears, on the other hand, shew courage—especially when they lie 
dose to the head. The old masters painted their fauns with large ears, 
having their thinning, or border, perfectly straight. This peculiarity is 
taken to be an evidence of an animal nature. A deeply, roundly sculp- 
tured ear is the best form, and shows a superior mental conformation. 

We have now gone through the principal features of the face, and no- 
ticed the various shades of character indicated by particular appearances. 
We do not believe in the infallibility of those rules which the science of pby- 
siognomy has laid down ; but, although in a great many instances those may 
er, certain it is that a knowledge of them will materially aid us in our 
estimate of character. We may find a bad face and a good heart in the 
same person ; but, as « general rule, we believe the association to be rare. 





SOMETHING CONCERNING THE TURTLE. 


Tar following curious incidental account of the habits of the turtle (not 
tartle Dove), is taken from Audubon’s volume, entitled ‘ Ornithological 
Biography ;” a work not less interesting to the general reader than de- 
lightfal to the naturalist :— 

“ On first nearing the shores, and mostly on fine, calm moonlight nights, 
the turtle raises her head above the water, being still distant thirty or forty 
yards from the beach, looks around her, and attentively examines the ob- 
jects on the shore. Should she observe nothing likely to disturb her ia- 
tended operations, she emits a loud, hissing sound, by which such of her 
many enemies as are unaccustomed to it are startled, and so are apt to re- 
move to another place, although unseen by her. Should she hear any 
noise, or perceive indications of danger, she instantly sinks, and goes off to 
aconsiderable distance; but should everything be quiet, she advances 
slowly towards the beach, crawls over it, her head raised to the full stretch 
of her neck, and when she has reached a place fitted for her purpose she 
gazes all around in silence. Finding ‘all well,’ she proceeds to form a 
hole in the sand, which she effects by removing it from under her body, 
with her hind flappers, scooping it out with so much dexterity that the 
sides seldom, if ever, fallin. The sand is raised alternately with each 
flapper, as with a large ladle, until it has accumulated behind her, when, 
supporting herself with her head and forepart on the ground fronting her 

y, she, with a spring from each flapper, sends the sand around her, 
scattering it to the distance of several feet. In this manner the hole is dug 
to the depth of eighteen inches, or sometimes more than two feet. This 
labour I have seen performed in the short period of nine minutes. The 


eggs are then dropped one by one, and disposed in regular layers, to the - 
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number of a hundred and. fifty, or sometimes nearly two hundred. The 
whole time spent in this part of the operation may be about twenty mi- 
nutes. She now scrapes the loose sand back over the eggs, and so levels 
and smooths the surface that few persons on seeing the spot eould imagine 
anything had been done to it. This accomplished to her mind, she retreats 
to the water with all possible dispatch, leaving the hatching of the eggs to 
the heat of the sand. When a turtle, a loggerhead for example, is in the 
act of dropping her eggs, she will not move although one should go up to 
her, or even seat himself on her back; for it seems that at this moment 
she finds it necessary to proceed at all events, and is unable to intermit her 
_ labour. The moment it is finished, however, off she starts; nor would it 
then be possible for one, unless he were as strong as a Hercules, to turn her 
over and secure her. 

To upset a turtle on the shore, one is obliged to fall on his knees, and 
placing his shoulder behind her forearm, gradually raise her up by pushing 
with great force, and then with a jerk throw her over. Sometimes i, 
requires the united strength of several men to accomplish this ; and, if the 
turtle should be of very great size, as often happens on some coasts, even 
handspikes are employed. Some turtlers are so daring as to swim up to 
them while lying asleep on the surface of the water, and turn them over in 
their own element, when, however, a boat must be at hand to enable them 
to secure their prize. Few turtles ean bite beyond the reach of their fore- 
legs, and few, when once turned over, can, without assistance, regain their 
natural position ; but, notwithstanding this, their flappers are generally 
secured by ropes, so as to render their escape impossible. 

‘Persons who search for turtles’ eggs are provided with a light, stiff 
cane, or a gun-rod, with which they go along the shores, probing the sand 
near the tracks of the animals, which, however, cannot always be seen, on 
account of the winds and heavy rains, that often obliterate them. The 
nests are discovered not only by men, but also by beasts of prey, and the 
eggs are collected, or destroyed on the spot in great numbers, as on certain 
parts of the shore hundreds of turtles are known to deposit their eggs within 
the space of a mile. They form a new hole each time they lay, and the second 
is generally dug near the first, as if the animal were quite unconscious of what 
had befallen it. It will readily be understood that the numerous eggs seen in 
a turtle on cutting it up could not be all laid the same season. The whole 
number deposited by an individual in one summer may amount to four 
hundred, whereas if the animal is caught on or near her nest, as I have 
witnessed, the remaining eggs, all small, without shells, and as it were 
threaded like so many large beads, exceed three thousand. In an instance 
where 1 found that number, the turtle weighed nearly four hundred pounds. 
The young, soon after being hatched, and when yet scarcely larger than & 
dollar, scratch their way through their sandy covering, and immediately 
betake themselves to the water.” 











